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tain Lindbergh landed safely in Paris after his 

epochal flight from New York. The tragedies 
which had attended earlier trials, the long delays due 
to bad weather, Lindbergh’s sudden appearance out 
of the West, and his gallant seizure of the one pro- 
pitious moment for his lonely dash, all combined to 
win for him the heart of the world. Since his victory, 
he has lived amid a swelling chorus of acclaim, yet 
there is not the slightest sign that fame has turned 
his head; on the contrary his every word and act has 
been of a nature to cement the enduring affection 
alike of his hosts and his proud fellow countrymen. 
The instinctive worship of the hero has given way to 
a sober regard for the graces and ideals of this young 
American who in almost the twinkling of an eye 
has become, :as one eminent Frenchman said, “the 
ambassador of peace.” 

This beloved lad seems to be on good terms with 
Providence, and Providence alone knows what his 
future is to be. Wealth is already laying for him 
round the corner in the shape of movie contracts, 
advertising retainers, and other publicity keys to 
fortune. It is almost too much to hope that he will 
turn down all of this easy money, but we trust he 


\ THRILL went round the world when Cap- 


will not take enough of it to detract from the inspira- 
tional value which his clean and simple life of daring 
has for youth the world over. As he stands, a national: 
hero without fear and without reproach, he is worth 
more to young America.than all the professional 
sportsmen and screen actors rolled together. If he 
goes purse hunting, if his unquenchable ardor hence- 
forth follows main chances instead of forlorn hopes, 
some of his uniquely potential influence will evapor- 
ate. The love of America for this boy is at the 
moment touched with a reverence roused by his own 
austerity, his sternly Spartan code of plain living 
and high daring. To preserve this serene and lofty 
attitude amid the world’s plaudits is even more 
difficult than flying to Europe. And yet, of all 
Lindbergh’s qualities, America needs that most. 


Chasing the Bear Back Home 


i¢ severing official relations with Russia Great 
Britain acted after grave provocation. While the 
raid on the Soviet trade agency, Arcos, Ltd., failed 
to-produce the famous “stolen document,” it un- 
covered sufficient evidence of organized Soviet 
propaganda to steel the government to this severe 
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reprisal. While the event may have a serious effect 
upon world affairs, nevertheless the blame lies 
squarely upon Russia. It is simply unthinkable that 
the Government of any sover- 
eign power could tolerate the 
presence of a foreign agency so 


in defiance of the letter and 
spirit of treaty obligations. 

How Russia accepts this re- 
buff will have a determining 
effect upon history. Just as the 
commercial treaty with Great 
Britain in 1921 signalized Rus- 
sia’s partial return to the family of responsible 
powers, so this rejection may result in thrusting 
Russia deeper into the political arena of Asia. Al- 
ready Russian efforts in China clash with Great 
Britain; a similar drive upon Indian opinion might 
easily serve to bring on war, now that the buffers of 
diplomacy have been removed. The traditional feud 
between these two great powers, which provided so 
much of the political and military drama of the 
Nineteenth Century, enters upon a new phase. 

Certainly Russian zeal for foreign propaganda 
will increase if the opposition to the Stalin group at 
Soviet headquarters can use this event to diminish 
the power of the ruling clique. Trotski, leader of a 
slow-growing opposition, is committed to pushing 
Communist propaganda vigorously abroad, on the 
theory that Communism in Russia must eventually 
fail if it remains isolated, while Stalin’s course, at 
least as advertised, has been to work for an eco- 
nomic rapprochement with capitalist powers, as is 
evidenced by Russia’s participation in the Economic 
Conference at Geneva. If Stalin can cling to the 
reins despite the loss of prestige resulting from this 
British action and the disappointment in Russia, 
his continuance will be another proof of the remark- 
able discipline of the Communist party. 

Russia’s reaction will be determined largely by the 
extent to which her crying need for capital is felt and 
understood by the masses. Clamor for capital has 
been an integral part of every manceuvre of Russian 
diplomacy in the direction of Europe, and the Soviet 
state angles for the capital of private adventurers by 
baiting the hook with ostensibly rich concessions. 
It remains to be seen whether this lust, born of stern 
necessity, is enough to keep Russia looking West- 
ward toward the only available supplies of free 
capital. If so the moderates in Moscow will weather 
this storm and probably modify still further their 
international tactics to meet the demands of diplo- 
matic decency which the West rightly insists upon. 
That happy outcome of the present tension will be 
greatly advanced if France, for reasons of her own 
but similar in their nature to those which forced 
British action, acts likewise. 

Meanwhile, the exposure of Soviet activities in 








eager to encourage revolution: 


Vienna, where Austrian traitors now in exile sold 
state documents wholesale to the Russians, strength- 
ens Britain’s position. While Prime Minister Bald- 
win’s speech revealed that Britain also possesses 
confidential Soviet documents, the fact that Russia 
is the aggressor in trying to impose a new régime on 
other powers is conclusively proved. The defender 
must, on occasion, fight the devil with fire. Russia 
has received solemn notice that she must mend her 
manners before she can hope to command confidence 
and immunity for her official representatives abroad. 


Mr. Mills’ Auspicious Start 
GDEN MILLS, Under Secretary of the Treas- 


ury for but a few months, has shown already 
that Mr. Mellon will have a strong and courageous 
right arm on which to count. Mr. Mills’ eloquent 
plea for a cut in the corporation income-tax schedule 
will be gladly echoed by the many students of 
finance who feel that corporations have been getting 
the short end in past tax-reduction programs and at 
least deserve to have the increases which were 
wished on them in the past year wiped out. Battling 
to save money for corporations is not exactly a 
politically popular form of sport, yet corporations 
dictate the price of practically every commodity in 
the nation except agricultural produce, and fewer 
daily grow the families who do not derive at least a 
portion of their income from a small holding in some 
great corporation. Hence relief to corporations 
benefits the little fellow even more than the big, for 
the latter can still be caught when he pays his in- 
dividual income tax. In theory, at least, what Mr. 
Mills advocates should be popular, but it takes 
courage to recommend anything that is favorable to 
what in the popular mind are still greedy octopi. 
Requiring perhaps even more courage was the 
appointment of Seymour Lowman, former lieuten- 
ant governor of New York State, to replace General 
Andrews as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 
charge of prohibition enforcement. This was obvi- 
ously the result of Mr. Mills’ recommendation and it 
involved not only braving the wrath of the Anti- 
Saloon League which had supported Major Haynes 
through thick and thin, but des accepting individual 
responsibility for the new appointee. Nothing has 
come to our notice more revealing of the difficulties 
under which prohibition officers work than a recent 
statement by Capt. George A. Parker of Massa- 
chusetts. This official, with a fine recotd as head of 
the State police behind him, has been the chief 
Federal prohibition officer of the State for the past 
year. During that time, he says, three of his one 
hundred men have been murdered, several wounded, 
and all subjected to every kind of pressure, both 
physical and monetary. They have done their best, 
yet during that year not a man has received a note 
of thanks, of commendation, or of encouragement 
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from any living human being, nor even a kind 
word to make the task easier. It is in this atmosphere 
that Mr. Lowman will take up his task and, as the 
job seems destined to be rewarded with nothing but 
kicks, Mr. Mills might with infinitely less risk to his 
own political fortunes have allowed some such 
organization as the Anti-Saloon League to make the 
appointment and take full responsibility for results. 
Yet it was characteristic of him to shoulder the bur- 
den as a necessary part of his new job. 


A Matrimonial Tip 


HENEVER anyone does anything extraor- 

dinary in these days of publicity, he or she 
is straightway deluged with offers of marriage. No 
matter what the feat or the features of the target, 
proposals pour in like the rain which falls alike upon 
the just and unjust. Mrs. Snyder, murderess, got 
hers and Captain Lindbergh, hero, got his. Now Miss 
Marie MacLeod, a lovely school teacher of O’Neill, 
Nebraska, has received thirteen proposals of mar- 
riage for no better reason than that she was lonely 
with only one pupil to teach. 

We have ever sympathized with women who 
traverse the years without receiving a single offer of 
marriage. The way is now open to remedy this 
melancholy condition. All that one needs is to get 
one’s name in the papers, whereupon suitors spring 
up as if by magic. It is not necessary, really, to com- 
mit a felony or make a record. Miss MacLeod 
merely confessed a longing for more company, and lo, 
she has her choice of the following —a retired 
capitalist, several farmers, two high-school boys, and 
traveling salesmen too numerous to mention. This 


_ plethora of suitors suggests that a girl’s best friend is 


the newspaper reporter. 


The Concessionaires Attack Mt. Hood 


REGON contains a lovely mountain, Hood by 
name, to the top of which certain parties wish 
to run an inclined railway. Concessions can then be 
sold at each end of the line for hot-dog stands, 
photos-while-you wait, and other cadging enter- 
prises for separating tourists from their money. But 
between Mount Hood and those who would open the 
peak to the full blessings of civilization stands Col. 
William F. Greeley, chief of the Forest Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture. Colonel 
Greeley is old-fashioned enough to believe that a 
mountain of impressive grandeur is worth preserving 
and revering as it came from the hand of God, with- 
out modern improvements. 

We agree with him. There are limits to the social 
benefits of making travel easy. Yellowstone Park is 
invaded yearly by thousands upon thousands of 
motor cars. In an almost unending queue, and veiled 
in a dust cloud which reduces visibility of grandeur 


to almost nothing, these guests of the nation course 
through the park in too much of a hurry even to 
await the periodic eruptions of Old Faithful, which 
occur at sixty-four-minute intervals. Easy travel 
means hasty travel and a slighting of scenes which 
require time to digest. Moreover, hordes of visitors 
usually litter a landscape with old newspapers and 
bread crusts and bring a fire menace into a forest 
country. All in all, there is little to be gained by 
swiftly opening the few remaining shrines of unsul- 
lied nature to the populace. Eventually pressure of 
population may bring to all such regions a deadly 
convenience of access; in the meantime they should 
be left as long as possible for those who are willing to 
overcome obstacles in order to enjoy the quiet 
balms of nature. 


Introducing the Manless Plow 


N Nebraska a railroad man has invented an 

- autoplow. After a tractor with plow attached has 
been driven once around the outside of a field, the 
farmer can sit on his porch and read the papers 
while work proceeds until the tractor runs out of 
fuel. The continuous furrow provides guidance 
through a weighted arm, and when the spoon on the 
end of the arm leaves the furrow the tractor stops 
automatically. 

This innovation is being hailed as “the greatest 
thing for the farmers in a hundred years.” We think 
that is an exaggeration. Unless history fails, this 
innovation will help city dwellers more than farmers | 
by giving townsfolk cheaper food. No labor-saving 
device helps farmers quite as much as is anticipated 
at the outset. The owner of a self-plower can lay off 
some of his help, of course, but if the contraption is a 
sure go his saving will be only temporary, because 
prices of farm produce will tend to adjust themselves 
to the new cost basis. Meanwhile, the boss will miss 
the company in toil of his hired hands and some at 
least of that sense of power which is born of bossing. 
His own hours of labor will be reduced little if any. 
Actually, he will not be resting while his self-plower 
plows; instead he will be hard at something else 
around the place. City folks seem to have been the 
chief beneficiaries of labor-saving agricultural ma- 
chinery; except under unusual conditions of fertility, 
weather, and efficient management, there is little 
more real profit in farming now than there was 
years ago. Agriculture is not even reasonably 
profitable today, despite labor-saving devices. 

Farm machinery has built cities faster than it has 
built farm profits. As agricultural production per 
man increases, farm laborers and families hie town- 
ward. No doubt civilization is: tremendously ac- 
celerated by this process, for until many men are 
freed from the necessity of raising their own food 
efficient specialization and division of labor is im- 
practicable. But agricultural competition covers 
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such wide areas that comparatively few of the 
economies wrought by labor-saving devices capable 
of wide adoption stay on any individual farm. 
Eventually, since the self-plower can be better used 
on large fields than on small ones, it will- probably 
hasten the development of large-scale, well-capital- 
ized agriculture, in which system one large farm will 
cover the area formerly occupied by several small 
ones. Former owners, or men who might be owners 
under other conditions, will then be receiving cor- 
poration wages instead of remaining independent 
producers. This process may be good for the country 
as a whole, but those farmers who are reduced to the 
wage status thereby will not rejoice in the change. 
The farmer’s greatest blessings in this century are 
not those which increase his production but those 
which extend his range of thought and movement, 
telephone, radio, motor car, hard-surfaced highway. 
These boons, all of which town and country share 
together, have benefited rural dwellers more than all 
the devices specially constructed to save farm work. 


A Socialist Bows to a Bank 
RITING in the Banker, Mr. Philip Snowden, 


a Laborite, a Socialist, and a former Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer under a Labor Government, 
pays an extraordinarily fine tribute to the Bank of 
England and its present governor, Mr. Montagu 
Norman. Says Mr. Snowden: “For the first time in 
history a great financial institution has departed 
from the mere routine of soulless finance and has 
become, under Mr. Norman’s vision and idealism, a 
world peacemaker and a succorer of the weaker 
nations.” He goes on to elucidate how the Bank of 
England has aided in the rehabilitation of Germany, 
Hungary, Austria, Belgium, and Greece, and how it 
has codperated with the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York and the Bank of the Netherlands. He 
concludes by terming the bank “perhaps the great- 
est moral authority in the world.” High praise, 
indeed, from a man whose general economic con- 
cepts envisage a nationalization of many industries 
and extended government administration. 

The réle of international banker offers as great if 
not greater opportunities than that of diplomat or 
statesman. The tools which he uses are the accumu- 


lated savings of thousands of people and represent — 


as great a trust as the votes of confidence on which 
the public man must base his mandate. The ends 
sought — ah, there’s the rub—depend on him 
alone. He can use capital for immediate large profit 
to himself and in so doing reaps a harvest of good- 
will no greater than that of the smuggler of illicit 
arms. He can lend money for wasteful purposes and 
so do the borrower a greater injury than by refusing 
him. In fact, he has infinite opportunities for creat- 
ing ill-will and doing harm. But the conscience of the 
international banker is becoming a highly sensitized 


instrument. With his ever-increasing responsibilities 
he is viewing his contribution as an essential element 
in state building, in economic progress, and in the 
maintenance of happy relations between the in- 
dissoluble national units of the world. The Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York under Governor Strong 
deserves all that Mr. Snowden said of the Bank of 
England. While it is not entirely free from govern- 
ment control, as are private banks, it is essentially a 
private banking institution created to perform a 
function largely domestic, yet free to exercise its 
power and wealth toward useful international ends. 
Many Wall Street institutions accept with the 
same seriousness their obligations for constructive 
ends — yet not all. However, the banker who is no 
longer the shrewd, narrow money-lender, but is 
financier, statesman, and diplomat combined, holds 
the future in his hands — not only the future as far 
as success is concerned, but the future of private 
international banking which through vision alone 
can survive the onslaught that the Snowdens of 
tomorrow will surely make on it if it fails. 


That Last Laugh 


N { R. HUGHES tackled for a loss the report that 

he was being groomed for the Presidency by 
business interests whose representatives think Mr. 
Coolidge cannot be réelected because of the third- 
term handicap. The candidate of 1916 let it be 
known most distinctly — Mr. Hughes is a plain- 
spoken man — that he would not be a candidate in 
1928 because he is too old, because he approves of 
Calvin, and because he is not interested any more in 
becoming President. 

All of which we think is a nice mixture of tact and - 
applesauce. Mr. Hughes is a vigorous sixty-five and 
not too old for the Presidency; this rating the Presi- 
dency as a job for striplings of fifty ought to cease. 
Moreover, no one who has run for the Presidency 
ever loses the itch entirely. So, while we think Mr. 
Hughes is sincere in saying he is for Coolidge, we are 
quite sure the New Yorker would take the nomina- 
tion if he could get it without too devastating a fight. 

Defeating a President for a renomination on which 
he has set his heart is well-nigh impossible; the Ad- 
ministration has too many Southern post offices at 
its disposal. The last time it was tried, in 1912, the 


- ruction broke the party in twain for the benefit of 


Mr. Wilson. Hughes realizes that any campaign 
against Coolidge begun this early and sustained 
until the convention would endanger party solidarity 
and success at the polls. Better to wait and see if the 
President cannot be persuaded, either by his friends 
or by the logic of events, to yield the palm without a 
struggle. Whoso bucks the President now cannot 
hope to inherit his strength in the convention; those 
who play the Coolidge game now may be in an 
excellent receiving position later. 
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Next — the Pacific! 
Oper LINDBERGH’S flight from New 


York to Paris was a superb triumph of a 

man and a machine, with felicitous reac- 
tions on the feeling between nations. The warm wel- 
come accorded him, and his tact 
in meeting an unprecedented 
situation in ways and words de- 
lightful to French sensibilities, 
bring the United States and 
France closer in spirit than they 
have been since the question of 
war debts became pressing. His 
call on Mme. Nungesser, his 
tribute to the missing French 
flyers, and the President’s em- 
phasis on the same theme in his congratulatory 





message, were all expressive of America’s grief for’ 


the fallen in the midst of a just pride in victory. 
While magnificent as a feat of man’s indomitable 
will-to-do and remarkable as a demonstration of 
mechanical efficiency, we cannot reécho the exultant 
claims that this success on the New York-Paris route 
advances greatly the cause of transatlantic aviation. 
Taken as a whole the competition for the Orteig 
prize seems of a sort to discourage the consistent 
following up of Lindbergh’s smashing success. Six 
brave men were killed and several injured in the 
efforts which preceded victory, and Lindbergh’s 
account of his midatlantic passage stresses difficul- 
ties which indicate that the route is too hazardous 
for regular air transport. North Atlantic weather is 
probably the world’s worst for flights, and while 
that fact adds lustre to Lindbergh’s achievement it 
works against using that route in air schedules. 
The chief thing Lindbergh proved is that the 
cruising radius of airplanes can be extended indefi- 
nitely. As planes are improved in lifting power, 
speed, and economy of fuel consumption, it may 
become entirely feasible for determined men to drive 
them round the world without stopping. But even 
that stupendous journey would not change the fact 
that the sane development of commercial aviation is 
dependent more upon the establishment of safe land- 
ing fields than upon nonstop flights of tremendous 
length. Operating between New York and Paris, for 
instance, every consideration of economy and pru- 
dence would dictate that a commercial air line 
should have landing stations in Newfoundland and 
Ireland, with emergency stations in Nova Scotia and 
Cornwall. Indeed, both the Nungesser-Coli failure 
and Lindbergh’s battle against sleet in the North 
Atlantic passage suggest that the safer course to 
Europe is that followed by de Pinedo, from New- 
foundland with a stop at the Azores. The loss in 
distance by this route is more than made up by the 
margin of safety introduced by the Azores stop. 


De Pinedo’s cruise, which touched four continents 
and included comprehensive tours of both South and 
North America, is easily the outstanding exploit of 
recent seaplane history. The Italian commander’s 
log reveals a journey almost as remarkable as that 
of Lindbergh. Among the obstacles he surmounted 
were oceans, jungles, deserts, and mountain ranges. 
Twice he crossed the Equator, Atlantic, and the 
Rockies, and to his credit goes the first nonstop 
flight over the South Atlantic. The reassuring re- 
port of his rescue off the Azores was good news to 
three continents. 

Negotiating the Pacific is the next lure for those 
who go down to the sea in ’planes. Lindbergh has 
already said that he is considering a one-stop flight 
from San Francisco to Australia via Honolulu. A 
more logical next step in distance flying is from San 
Francisco to Yokohama via Honolulu, the last hop 
of which is 3,915 miles, further than both Lind- 
bergh’s 3,610 miles to Paris and the slightly shorter 
distance traversed by the British aviators who flew 
from London toward India only to meet disaster in 
the Persian Gulf. Even a flight from Honolulu to 
Guam, 3,842 miles, would be a record, and in addi- 
tion it would have real military significance with 
regard to the defense of American possessions in the 
Pacific. Now that Captain Lindbergh has flown from 
the United States to France, there is no point in 
Byrd’s merely pushing transatlantic flight further by 
flying from New York to Vienna, Rome, or Con- 
stantinople. The British and French are perfectly 
competent to continue experimental distance flights 
to the eastward, and have the best of political rea- 
sons for doing so. But the conquest of the vast 
stretches of the Pacific by aircraft is distinctly up to 
American aviators, particularly as Japanese aviation 
will probably be handicapped for years by lack of 
funds. Lindbergh’s suggested flight to Australia has 
an undeniable sporting appeal, but would mean far 
less than a successful effort to link the various 
American possessions in the Pacific together by air- 
plane. The Australian flight would have an intense 
dramatic appeal by reason of its length and the 
complications of tropical travel, but the line of 
American influence in the Pacific is San Francisco — 
Honolulu — Guam — Manila. Whatever is done 
along that line has both political and military sig- 
nificance for the future. Commander Byrd, there- 
fore, would seem to have an opportunity to turn his 
talent, experience, and equipment to a task in the 
Pacific greater and more meaningful than anything 
yet accomplished by any American aviator. In 
drama such a flight might not compare with Lind- 
bergh’s daring exploit, but no air journey within the 
range of present possibility holds more fascination: 
for those who see in aircraft a means of communica- 
tion through which are as widely separated in space’ 
can be held together in mutual interest, understand- 
ing, and security. 
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Facing the Facts on Disarmament 


By Henry Kittredge Norton 





N June 20 there will meet at Geneva the 
() representatives of Great Britain, Japan, 
and the United States to discuss a further 
limitation of naval armament. The meeting is in 
response to the suggestion of President Coolidge that 


the powers authorize their representatives “to 
initiate negotiations looking toward an agreement 


the absurdity of which would be obvious if the 
same charges were directed at one of the other 
gentlemen mentioned. 

To these disadvantages of the United States must 
be added another. Mr. Hughes went into the Wash- 
ington Conference armed, as it were, to the teeth. 
The United States had a navy afloat second to none, 


providing for limitation 
in the classes of naval 
vessels not covered by 
the Washington 
Treaty.” The sugges- 
tion was made to France 
and Italy as well as to 
Great Britain and Ja- 
pan, but the two Medi- 
terranean powers, for 
reasons which do not 








‘*In spite of a slight inferiority in submarines, the Brit- 
ish navy is by all odds the most powerful afloat today. 
Britannia still rules the waves.’’ So Mr. Norton dis- 
misses the pleasant fiction that the Washington 
Conference established the American and British navies 
upon an equal basis. On June 20, the new three-power 
conference convenes at Geneva. The United States, 
Great Britain, and Japan will confer again upon limiting 
their navies. Mr. Norton faces squarely the disagreeable 
position in which our delegation is bound to find itself 


and was building ships 
which would put us so 
far in advance of any 
other power that none 
could hope to compete 
with us. The alternative 
for the other powers 
was obvious. They could 
agree to naval equality, 
or they must accept an 
overwhelming American 
superiority. Mr. Gibson 





directly concern us here, 





declined to participate. 


enters the present con- 





America enters this 
conference at a very distinct disadvantage. The pop- 
ularity of the Washington Conference was undoubt- 
edly among the factors which moved the present 
Administration in calling this one. To allow its 
venture to end without some striking step toward 
disarmament, comparable to the establishment of 
the 5-5-3 ratio, would be to charge the Coolidge 
Administration with a failure in the same propor- 
tion that, rightly or wrongly, the Washington 
Conference won success for the Harding régime. 

For the political advantage of a successful out- 
come, then, the Administration must be prepared to 
make the necessary naval sacrifices. Both Great 
Britain and Japan are quite aware of this situation, 
and are sending strong delegations headed by men 
who rank high among the statesmen of their respec- 
tive countries. The American delegation, so far as 
present advices go, is to be led by Hugh Gibson, 
Ambassador to Belgium. Mr. Gibson is one of the 
ablest, if not the ablest, of our diplomats, and few 
men know the intricacies of the disarmament 
problem and the forces that are at work upon it as 
well as he. But despite his excellent standing, he lacks 
the international prestige of Mr. Hughes, Mr. 
Hoover, or Mr. Underwood, for example. If Britain 
and Japan unite in presenting a plausible scheme of 
disarmament, which Mr. Gibson knows very well is 
designed to increase the proportion of their naval 
power with respect to ours, his duty will be to 
oppose it. By doing so he might well become the 
target for impatient criticism and charges of at- 
tempting to block progress toward disarmament, 





ference with the condi- 
tions just reversed. The British navy is vastly 
superior to ours, and the Japanese is very nearly 
equal, if not superior. At Washington we were 
anxious to limit building, and we had a compelling 
means to bring the others to the same frame of 
mind. At Geneva we shall be as anxious to set limita- 
tions, but without any means to enforce propor- 
tional limitation from Britain. and Japan. For 
purposes of home politics we must have limitation, 
and the other powers will be in position to make us 
pay fanciful prices for every bit of it we get. 


URTHER limitation of naval armament is much 

to be desired. If an equitable and _propor- 
tionate reduction can be made by the three leading 
naval powers it will be a boon to the peoples of the 
world. There will, therefore, be a chorus of approval 
and encouragement at the opening of the Geneva 
conference which may well spur the delegates to 
their best efforts. But unless the limitation is in fact 
mutual, it is apt to result later in disillusion, which 
may well set back the cause of peace more than 
limitation can advance it. Under such circumstances 
a note of caution, even though somewhat dis- 
cordant, may not be without its value. 

When the Washington Conference agreements 
were signed the American people naively rejoiced 
that Great Britain had accepted the idea of naval 
equality between the two Anglo-Saxon powers. The 
British had no such conception of the results of that 
conference. Firmly rooted in the British psychology 
is the necessity for British naval supremacy. The 
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far-flung empire of Britain must be defended. Her 
trade routes, more extensive and more vital than 
those of any other nation, must be protected. Her 
vulnerability in the matter of food supply demands 
an adequate control of the sea lanes. All of these 
factors reénforce and give substance to the cherished 
tradition dear to every Englishman of British naval 
supremacy. Whatever may have been the American 
idea as to naval equality at Washington, Britannia 
by no means relinquished her determination to rule 
the waves. She is not going to be argued out of her 
supremacy, or agreed out of it if she can help it. 


RITAIN’S view of the Washington Conference 

is that it provided parity in battleships only. 
Many of those closest to the British naval opinion 
say quite frankly that whatever the talk may have 


been, or whatever assumption may have been made > 


by those wanting such a parity, the British would 
never agree to full naval equality. This opinion is 
sometimes modified by the qualification that parity 
would be accepted if it included a satisfactory 
limitation of submarines, but certainly not other- 
wise. Some of the more cynical say that the chief 
value of the Washington Conference to the British 
was that it enabled them to get rid of our nine 
biggest ships, and now that these nine ships are gone 
they are no longer an argument for further limita- 
tion. And we have rested content to allow our 
cruiser strength to remain at eighteen built or 
building, while Japan has twenty-five and Great 
Britain fifty-four or more. Against this our destroyer 
superiority of 276, against Great Britain’s 171 and 
Japan’s ninety-two, is a delusion because so many of 
our destroyers are antiquated. In spite of a slight 
inferiority in submarines—we have fifty-nine 
while Japan has sixty-eight, against Great Britain’s 
forty-five — the British navy is by all odds the most 
powerful afloat. Britannia still rules the waves. 

It may be accepted as axiomatic that the British 
enter the Geneva conference determined not to 
surrender their proud position if they can help it. 
They may very likely propose further limitation of 
battleships. Battleships are expensive, and they are 
of great value only against America, where they are 
evenly matched and where they are not likely to be 
used. Britain has in her present fleet four old battle- 
ships, which will soon come up for replacement by 
two new ones under the Washington schedule. The 
British would much rather spend this money for 


- cruisers. If, by a generous offer to cut down battle- 


ship strength, they can jockey us into destroying a 
couple more of our big ships at the new conference 
they will be spared the expense of replacing their 
four old ones and will have that much more money 
to spend on cruisers. As the offer to scrap more 
battleships, especially to scrap four for our two, 
would be a gesture appealing strongly to the senti- 
ment of this country, it will take high political 


courage on the part of our representatives to insist 
that we get a real guid pro quo, and not merely the 
destruction of four antiquated and useless ships for 
two of our modern ones. 

On the question of cruisers the British will in all 
probability oppose the extension of the 5-5-3 ratio 
to such vessels. If it seems best to accept a parity 
with the United States in cruisers they will strive to 
set a high limit to their numbers. They will urge the 
necessity of their present cruiser strength as a 
minimum for the defense needs of the British Em- 
pire, and rest secure in the hope that Congress, 
never too lavish with naval appropriations and 
lulled by a new limitation pact, will not counte- 
nance the building of thirty or forty more cruisers to 
bring our cruiser strength up to actual parity with 
that of Britain. And we may hear the point made 
that while the British representatives can speak for 
the royal navy, they cannot of course bind other 
nations such as Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Africa, which may have the desire to 
build cruiser fleets of their own. 

It would also be good strategy for the British to 
urge limitation of the size of both battleships and 
cruisers. The present limit on cruisers is 10,000 tons. 
They may urge its reduction to 6,000 or even 5,000. 
This, too, would appeal to the disarmament senti- 
ment of this country as a logical and desirable step. 
But a cruiser of 5,000 tons has a very much smaller 
fuel-carrying capacity than one of 10,000 tons. Its 
radius of action is thus more strictly limited. It is 
tied much closer to its base. British foresight has 
provided numerous bases in every part of the world. 
A British fleet of fifty 5,000-ton cruisers could 
literally cover the globe. They could operate any- 
where and be within reach of an adequate base. An 
American fleet of fifty 5,000-ton cruisers would be 
limited in its action to the few adequate bases we 
have on our own coasts, at Hawaii, and in the Carib- 
bean. With two such fleets we would be equal to the 
British on our own ground, but unable to exert the 
slightest restraint elsewhere. 


O more than the British are the Japanese likely 

to enter the conference with the sole idea of sac- 
rificing something. The Japanese plea is likely to be 
that inasmuch as they made great sacrifices in 
agreeing to the battleship ratio, they cannot be 
expected to do this in the matter of cruisers, and 
that they must in fact insist on cruiser equality 
with Great Britain and the United States, or at the 
very least a 5-5—4 ratio. They may also be expected 
to press for the curtailment of both the Hawaii and 
the Singapore bases. Naval opinion in Japan is well 
satisfied that what the Japanese gained when we 
undertook not to build further defenses in the Pacific 
was worth vastly more to them than the agreed dis- 
parity in battleship tonnage. And it was. It practi- 
cally gave Japan absolute security in her own 
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waters, something she did not have and could not 
hope to obtain under competitive building. 

So at Geneva the main Japanese effort will in all 
probability be directed to the limitation of bases. 
Without advance bases beyond Hawaii, Japan’s 
security would be practically complete, even under 
a 5-5-3 ratio for cruisers. If in addition to the 
limitation of bases she manages to obtain parity in 
cruisers, she will achieve an impregnable superiority 
in the western Pacific which will give her not only 
security, but the power to conduct aggressive 
operations. 

On the basis of submarines both of our fellow 
conferees may be expected to urge a tonnage limita- 
tion. It will be pointed out that France and Italy 
rely upon submarines merely for defensive pur- 
poses. It was the French who saved the United 
States from Mr. Hughes’ quixotism when he swept 
aside the recommendations of his naval advisers and 
attempted to abolish the submarine. Any substan- 
tial limitation in the size of submarines would mean 
that American under-sea craft could not cross the 
Pacific in any emergency, nor even operate suc- 
cessfully with Hawaii as a base. In any encounter in 
the western Pacific the American fleet would have 
to meet, without the aid of its submarines, a Jap- 
anese fleet well provided with these dangerous 
instruments. Any reduction in the tonnage of 


either submarines or cruisers would deal a real 
blow at the United States—a sacrifice which, 
because of the factors mentioned, would be in no 
way equaled by those made on the part of Great 
Britain and Japan. 

Thus in the four essential matters of battleships, 
cruisers, submarines, and bases, the British and 
Japanese can unite in urging reduction and limita- 
tion upon the American delegates. With the full 
knowledge of all that these plausible schemes for 
disarmament mean to America, our delegation will 
be forced to try to secure a real guid pro quo for the 
sacrifices that are asked of us. They will have to do 
it in the face of two most able delegations working to 
convince the world of the deep sincerity of their 
efforts toward peace. There is little doubt that the 
attempt of the American delegation to hold the 
balance even will be represented to the world as 
hindering progress for technical and “militaristic” 
reasons. When these matters are considered it is 
easier to appreciate the reluctance of France and 
Italy to place themselves in a similar position. If the 
invitation to the conference had come from Great 
Britain and Japan a cautious statesmanship in 
America might well have declined. We not only did 
not decline, we actually did the inviting. And our. 
representatives go to Geneva under imperative 
obligations to make the conference a “success.” 


“Lord, Plant My Feet on Higher Ground” 


The Mississippi at Its Worst 
By Thomas Fauntleroy 


contributed a chapter of romance and tragedy 

to the history of the American people. The 
greatest sporting classic of the West, the race be- 
tween the Robert E. Lee and the Natchez, was run 
along her winding course; and the greatest marine 
disaster since the days of the Spanish Armada, the 
sinking of the Sultana when 1,450 Union soldiers 
were lost, is not the least of her inglorious victories. 
The charm of the golden age of steamboating 
largely compensated for the tragedies that went with 
the hazards. Palaces more magnificent than those 
that in an unhappy hour 


R= a hundred years the Mississippi River has 


journalist not long ago, after a search of the news- 
paper files for a century, summed up that during 
this period of steamboating the loss in craft and 
cargo reached the stupendous total of $100,000,000 
and upward of 6,000 human beings perished beneath 
the waves. This was the Mississippi at its best. 
Secretary Hoover estimates that during the last four 
weeks the loss of property in the flooded area of the 
valley is around $300,000,000 with a loss of life that 
will never be known. This is the Mississippi at its 

worst — worse than for many a year. 
Floods are not uncommon to the people of the 
Lower Mississippi Val- 








went down with their 


ley. Uncommon floods 








toll of death and de- 
struction, soon swept 
the reaches of the great 
river again, carrying 
their burdens of com- 
merce and festival. 

An inquiring young 


Outside the flood area, it is almost impossible to gain an 
adequate picture of the stupendous crisis which the Missis- 
sippi Valley is facing. Mr. Fauntleroy, managing editor 
of the Memphis ‘‘ Commercial Appeal,’’ surveys briefly the 
whole scene and then takes a particularly pitiable corner of 
it at Greenville, Mississippi, as an example of the terror 

visited upon dozens of towns by the onrushing waters 


are. As far back as 1828 
the records reveal a 
story of the great vol- 
ume of water from the 
huge funnel rimmed by 
the Rockies and the 
Alleghenies, rushing 
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down with terror and misery upon the pioneer settle- 
ments huddled along the spout of the funnel in the 
lower valley. Again in 1844 they fled the rising 
waters; as late as 1922 they battled against them. 

The present flood is coming generally to be known 
as the greatest the valley has had. It is not. But it is 
the most intense. There has been more water in the 
river, but never quite so much at one time. A flood in 
the Missouri will, in time, make itself felt at Vicks- 
burg. So will a flood in the Ohio, and the Arkansas, 
the White, and the Red. Fill them all to overflowing 
and it requires but a moment’s reflection to compre- 
hend the tremendous ocean of water that lashes the 
levees from Cairo to the head of the passes. 


bine curtain of the 1927 flood rises at New Madrid 
in southeast Missouri. A little north of that 
place the first break came in the main line of the 
Mississippi levee. It was not unexpected, and the 
result was that New Madrid, though flooded, had 
time to prepare and did prepare for the flood waters 
that gradually swept over the town. During the 
same week another main-line break came at White- 
hall, a few miles above Helena. These two breaks, 
added to the incessant rains that swelled the smaller 
streams and lakes, completed the overflow of a large 
part of eastern Arkansas. Rescue workers, organiz- 
ing quickly, rushed in and were able to handle the 
situation in a satisfactory way. 

It was at Greenville, the county seat of Washing- 
ton County, Mississippi, a thriving Delta city of 
12,000 people, that the horrors of the flood first 
made themselves crushingly felt, and called forth the 
best efforts of the American Red Cross, the American 
Legion, the Federal and State Governments, and the 
people of the nation. Greenville is the heart of an 
empire as rich as the valley of the Nile. 

Greenville was feverish, yet confident. Thousands 
of workmen were upon the levees, some filling bags 
with sand, others bearing them.to low places, all 
battling against the rising waters that here and there 


_ lopped over the huge dirt walls. The great fight was 


centered on a stretch of levee at Mounds Landing, 
sixteen miles north. For two days the battle raged. 
The river conquered. At eight o’clock on the morn- 
ing of April 21 there was a gigantic rip, a roar that 
many will not hear again short of the opening of the 
sixth seal, and Greenville was doomed. By midnight 
the water, pouring through this great crevasse, be- 
gan to wash over the small protecting levee that 
stretched north and east of Greenville. An hour later 
water was ebbing through the streets, and when 
morning broke, the few high spots, the courthouse, 
the second stories, herded the refugees. 

The rapidity with which water travels through 
one of these crevasses is remarkable. An apt descrip- 
tion is furnished in the following eyewitness ac- 
count: “We took a little two months’ old calf as the 
water gauge. When we first saw the calf the water 


was up to his knees. In what seemed but half a 
minute it was up to his stomach. In a quarter of an 
hour it was over his back.” 

Greenville at once became the rendezvous of all 
the unfortunates for forty miles around. An appeal 
went out for help. President Coolidge promptly 
announced that he had dispatched Secretary Hoover 
to the scene, and the Red Cross got into action with 
a call for $5,000,000, which was later doubled, and 
turned its energies toward the flooded district. 

The great cry was for boats, boats, boats. The 
United States dredge fleet at Memphis was hurriedly 
assembled. Scores of motor boats were assembled 
and sent, and the naval station at Pensacola ordered 
out a fleet of airplanes. Memphis, high and dry upon 
the famous Chickasaw bluffs, was almost overnight 
turned into a concentration point for all the rescue 
activities. Doctors volunteered with medicines, and 
nurses went with bandages. 

It is doubtful whether any chapter of the great 
flood will reveal a more gripping story of devotion to 
distressed humanity than that of the workers who 
set themselves to the task of relieving the suffering 
and the dying. The only dry spot left was the con- 
crete levee in front of Greenville. Here the Red 
Cross set up its kitchens, the Mississippi National 
Guard spread its tents, and work began. Dr. Louis 
LeRoy, a Memphis surgeon, with a hobby for motor- 
boating, performed a double duty of rescue work and 
ministering to the sick. For sixteen hours, without 
respite or relief, he stood at his post and adminis- 
tered typhoid prophylactic to the tented city on the 
Greenville levee. From such heroic souls come the 
stories of rescue. Dr. LeRoy rescued around 200 
people and took them to the camp at Greenville. He 
estimated that 150 lives were lost, and reported the 
burial of seventeen at one time in the middle of the 
Mississippi River. 

“One little mother,” he said, “holding her two 
babies in her arms, climbed a telephone pole when 
the waters came up from the Mounds Landing break, 
and remained up there thirty-six hours ‘before help 
reached her. When she was finally taken down, she 
was clasping the two little fellows so tightly that her 
hands had swollen and were cramped. We pried 
them loose. She collapsed and fell back into the 
water.” It would be cruel to end the story without 
recording that she was rescued, “and,” concluded 
the doctor, “was doing fine when I last saw her.” 


ANY of the striking stories of the flood 
emerge not from the suffering, but from the 
rescuers. The current of the river seemed to leave 
the channel and find others everywhere. “The 
wires and railroad lines gave us lots of trouble,” 
said Dr. LeRoy. “We could cross the railroads only 
in the low places and many times we had to run 
along wires for a great distance before we could get 
under them. The current in that ocean of water 
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within a radius of forty miles of Greenville was so 
strong that at times it was almost impossible to do 
anything with it.One lad came incontact with a high- 
tension wire and his arm had to be amputated.” 


UITE as thrilling is the story related by Capt. 
O John B. Hudson of the National Guard of how 
a shipment of vaccines and medicines was 
taken from Vicksburg to Greenville. The 36-hour 
voyage in a 26-foot launch in which the voyagers 
faced death almost every minute — hours of it 
through darkness, over raging currents, through 
bayous and across fields, amid overhanging branches, 
with scores of lives in their hands — will form one 
of the major flood epics. 

The two men, Carr and Hawkins, left Vicksburg 
at eight o’clock Monday night. Progress was fairly 
good during the night. “About nine o’clock Tuesday 
morning,” said Carr, “we struck the crest of the 
flood. We were then near the mouth of the Sunflower 
after we had turned out of the Yazoo heading west 
toward Greenville. For seventy or eighty miles 
from this point we saw people floating by on home- 
made rafts, chunks of wood, old logs, and housetops. 
They begged us to stop and pick them up. All we 
could do was to tell them our mission and keep on 
moving. This heartbreaking experience kept up 
until we were forcibly stopped at one place at the 
point of a gun in the hands of a frantic gentleman — 
and he was a gentleman — who demanded that we 
take his family from the raft he had tied together. 
Again we explained. Turning to his family he said 
that he had been through one pestilence and knew 
what it meant, and agreed that it was better for 
them to take their chances with the flood than for 
the lives of the people of Greenville to be endangered. 

“While at Mounds Landing we tried to telephone 
back to Vicksburg to tell headquarters of the condi- 
tion of the people we had passed. While there a 
cyclone came along and mowed down trees for the 
width of an eighth of a mile. We tried to anchor. 
Fortunately, a motor boat manned by a young 
fellow came along. He tossed us a line and we tied to 
a tree. The current made a whip cracker out of the 
two boats and we could not lash the smaller one 
alongside our own. We kept calling to cut loose. 

““Cut loose, hell, I’ll get you somewhere,’ he 
answered. Finally, our motor coughed and stopped. 
We began to drift down the current toward the 
crevasse until a tree got between us and cut the 
rope. ‘Good-by, my motor is dead, too,’ shouted 
the boy, and he quickly drifted away. 

“Shortly before dawn, I jumped into a tree and 
made the boat fast. We took a dry battery and 
whittled out a carbon for a magneto and started 
up again. Turning around some woods we found we 
were within a quarter of a mile of the main levee.” 

Secretary Hoover’s estimate of a property loss of 
$300,000,000 is, of course, only an estimate. The 





consequences of this great flood, aside from the 
suffering and distress, cannot be estimated. Already, 
it is agreed that the overflowed plantations will do 
well if they produce a forty-per-cent crop this year. 
In the Greenville district alone, more than 3,000,000 
acres are under water and, all told, the Red Cross 
has accounted for 400,000 refugees. The loss in live 
stock, poultry, and household effects is tremendous. 

The Red Cross has not overlooked the poor dumb 
brute. In the Greenville district it is caring for 
45,000 mules and 10,000 horses. It requires 100,000 
pounds of grain and 175 tons of hay to feed these 
animals. The continued care of farm stock is part of 
the work of rehabilitation. Just now the work is 
still centered on getting supplies to the refugees. 
There are sixty-four refugee camps throughout the 
flooded area. At the command of the rescue workers — 
are 275 towboats, 163 motor boats, 328 small boats 
with attachable motors, 255 barges, eight steam- 
boats, and twenty-seven airplanes. 

Friends of the radio must take pride in the splen- 
did part it has played in this flood. Station WMC, 
a large newspaper broadcasting plant at Memphis, 
worked night and day transmitting messages to the 
isolated people, sending out inquiries about the fate 
of relatives, relaying messages from one section to 
another, and even guiding rescue boats to endan- 
gered spots. In addition, this station regularly 
broadcast the news of the twenty-four hours. It was 
the only contact of thousands with the outside world. 


T is to be earnestly hoped that Congress will 
see to it that there are no more great floods. 
Higher levees, maybe a spillway or two in the lower 
river, and more levees will, in the opinion of compe- 
tent engineers, give relief. The people of the valley 
have waited long and patiently. The floods will 
pass and they may have to wait again. But with it 
all they are patient and even cheerful. What more 
generous example of hope triumphing over adversity 
could be imagined than that unconsciously tucked 
away in the following newspaper item? 


Rayville, La., May 15 — With the town several 
feet under water and all business practically sus- 
pended Sunday did not pass without a public reli- 
gious service. The local pastors arranged for worship 
on the béautiful river now fronting the Baptist par- 
sonage. At six o’clock Sunday evening an immense 
flotilla bearing crowds of cheerful worshipers assem- 
bled on the broad sheet of water. Dr. W. A. Borum of 
the Baptist Church and the Rev. Mr. Alford of the 
Methodist church conducted devotional exercises. 
The program began with “Shall We Gather at the 
River?” The Rev. Winston Borum of Rushton, son 
of the local Baptist pastor, preached an inspiring 
sermon from the text, ““Let not your heart be trou- 
bled: ye believe in God, believe also in me,” words of 
Jesus recorded, John x1v:1. The services closed by all 
singing ““Lord, Plant My Feet on Higher Ground.” 
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Acme 
THE DYNAMITING OF CAERNARVON LEVEE BELOW NEW ORLEANS 








Wide World 
A PHOTOGRAPH SNAPPED BY AN ARMY AIRPLANE SHOWING AN INUNDATED PORTION OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI 


VALLEY JUST AFTER THE FLOOD CREST HAD PASSED 
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A RIVER 


GONE 


BERSERK 


Swollen by Angry Tributaries, 
the Father of Waters Has 
Run on the Wildest 
Rampage in All Its 


Known History 
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SECRETARY OF COMMERCE HER- 
BERT HOOVER, IN ACTIVE CHARGE 
OF RELIEF WORK, ACCOMPANIED 
BY SECRETARY OF WAR DWIGHT 
F. DAVIS, VISITS SOME OF THE THOU- 
SANDS OF HOMELESS CHILDREN 
IN ONE OF THE REFUGEES’ TENT 
CITIES ABOVE THE INUNDATED 
- PORTION. OF NATCHEZ, MISSISSIPPI 





DISEASE FOLLOWS CLOSELY AFTER 
THE CREST OF THE FLOOD, AND 
ONE OF THE FIRST TASKS OF THE 
RED CROSS HAS BEEN TO INSTI- 
TUTE THE WORK OF IMMUNIZA- 
TION. THE PHOTOGRAPH AT THE 
RIGHT SHOWS NURSES AT WORK 
IN A VACCINATION STATION AT 
A NEGRO REFUGEE CAMP NEAR 
VICKSBURG, MISSISSIPPI * 





THE VIEW AT THE LEFT WILL GIVE 
A FAIR IDEA OF THE MAGNITUDE 
OF THE VICKSBURG CAMP. IN THE 
FOREGROUND IS A LINE OF COL- 
ORED REFUGEES WAITING TO RE- 
CEIVE MEDICAL ATTENTION AT 
THE EMERGENCY CLINICS CON- 





DUCTED BY THE RED CROSS WITH 
THE COOPERATION OF ARMY | 
DOCTORS { 
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Wide World 
PARTICULARLY GRAPHIC EVIDENCE OF THE HAVOC WROUGHT BY THE UNLEASHED WATERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI AT ARKANSAS CITY, ARKANSAS. 
MANY OF THE HOUSES HAVE BEEN TORN FROM THEIR FOUNDATIONS AND ARE AIMLESSLY ADRIFT IN THE CURRENT WHILE SEVERAL FREIGHT 
CARS ARE SEEN HALF SUBMERGED IN THE FOREGROUND 


Acme 
ON APRIL 29, POYDRAS LEVEE, FIFTEEN MILES BELOW NEW ORLEANS, WAS DYNAMITED IN THREE PLACES. THROUGH THE BREAKS THUS OPENED THE 
FLOODS POURED, INUNDATING 70,000 ACRES OF FARM LAND, BUT REMOVING THE LOUISIANA CITY FROM ITS MOST IMMINENT PERIL 
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THE HOUSE BOAT OF GOVERNOR 
MURPHREE OF MISSISSIPPI Is SHOWN 
AT THE LEFT TRANSPORTING 
FLOOD VICTIMS TO A CONCENTRA- 
TION BARGE AT HOLLAND'S LAND- 
ING, WHENCE THEY WERE LATER 
REMOVED TO REFUGEE CAMPS AT 
VICKSBURG, 180 MILES DOWN THE 
RIVER 





THE WORK OF REENFORCING THE 
LEVEES NEAR LITTLE ROCK, AR- 
KANSAS, HAS BEEN CARRIED ON 
DAY AND NIGHT BY AN ARMY OF 
STATE CONVICTS, WHO WERE RE- 
LEASED ON THEIR HONOR WHEN 
THE FLOOD CRISIS WAS REACHED. 
THE PICTURE AT THE RIGHT SHOWS 
A GANG OF NEGROES PLACING 
SANDBAGS ALONG ONE OF THE 
THREATENED LEVEES 



















Wide World 


WHEN TRAVEL BY AUTOMOBILE 
BECAME AT BEST A SLOW AND UN- 
CERTAIN BUSINESS, THE INHABIT- 
ANTS [OF BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS, 
TOOK TO ROWBOATS WITH WHICH H 
TO NAVIGATE THE INUNDATED 
STREETS IN THE BUSINESS DISTRICTS 








Wide World 
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There, There, Little Highbrow, Don’t Cry! 


Mr. Ruggles Discusses Our Discontented Intellectuals 
By Frederick L. Allen 


foursquare on a founda- 





" ID you hear,” 
said I, “that 
Staniford is 


going abroad to live?” 
“Good heavens, no!”’ 
said Ruggles. “What’s 
he doing that for?” . 
“He wants to lead 
the civilized life,” I ex- 
plained. “He tells me 





‘*A professional knocker is almost as tiresome 
as a professional booster,” says Ruggles in dis- 
gust. ‘‘Staniford says that this is no longer the 
land of the free. Well, it might be if he and the 
other highbrow Jeremiahs would only remember 
that it has also been called the home of the 
brave.”? Rebellious intellectual or smiling Ro- 
tarian, you will enjoy Mr. Allen’s statement of 

the case against the pained highbrows 


tion of alcohol duly ap- 

. proved by the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue?” 

“The civilized man,” 

I replied with dignity, 

“has always demanded 

the right to eat and 

drink what he pleased.” 

“Yes,” said Ruggles. 








that this is impossible 
in America. He tells me that in this land of the free 
there is no freedom for the intellectual. He must go, 
he says, where the cultured minority are permitted 
to think and to express themselves and to appreciate 
and cultivate the arts.” 

“Dear me,” said Ruggles, “is it as bad as all 
that?” 

“It’s worse than that,” I replied. “Staniford in- 
forms me that all gayety and grace have departed 
from American life; that we have no such thing as 
conversation any more; and that what with Rotary 
clubs, and prohibition, and censorship, and the 
Ku-Klux Klan, and Methodist bishops, and go- 
getters, and standardization, and Eddie Guest, and 
Service with a Smile, there is nothing for the civil- 
ized man to do but to pack up and go where civiliza- 
tion is not yet a lost art.” ; 

“Whew!” exclaimed Ruggles. “Am I to under- 
stand that Eddie Guest won’t allow him to read, or 
that Methodist bishops stand in his way when he 
tries to play the piano, or that the Klan won’t let 
him choose his pictures for himself? They don’t do 
any of these things to me. I’m afraid I can’t be a 
member of this cultured minority of his.” 

“Staniford says,” I continued, “that in an Amer- 
ican community one is at the mercy of a gang of 
reformers and uplifters. Look at prohibition, he 
says; one can’t even drink in peace.” 

Ruggles smiled. “In peace? That’s distinctly 
good. As I recall Staniford’s gin parties, they are not 
precisely peaceful. You can hear them half a mile 
away. And as for freedom to drink, I never have 
noticed much impairment of it in his crowd. Talk 
about standardized America— the most stand- 
ardized thing in America today, at least on Stani- 
ford’s social level, is the cocktail, and the only 
freedom I have seen questioned among his friends is 
one’s freedom to decline a drink. But I thought 
we were talking about the intellectual life. Does 
Staniford insist that the ‘intellectual life stands 


“And so has the un- 
civilized man. But it seems to me that Staniford is 
somewhat prone to sublimate his desires, as our 
psychological friends would say. You know what 
sublimation is: you really want to elope with the 
waitress, but you fool yourself into thinking that 
what you want to dois to write a Petrarchian sonnet. 
In this case Staniford is sublimating a desire to 
drink into a desire to lead the intellectual life. But 
go on; what else does he say?” 


“HE says he is sick of a country in which 
Puritans and snoopers are forever interfering 
with one’s private life, that his private life is no- 
body’s business but his own, and that he refuses to 
let a lot of hypocrites run it for him according to 
rules laid down by the Methodist Board of Public 
Morals.” 
_ “Avery natural feeling,” said Ruggles. “It might 
conceivably be a good many other people’s business 
— his wife’s, for instance, or his children’s. Private 
lives can’t be led in a vacuum. But we'll let that pass. 
If he wants to go to Europe to expand his private 
life, let him go by all means, and Freud bless him. 
But to my simple mind he appears to be sublimating 
again. This intellectual freedom of his is rather 
physical. Is he going for philosophy and free dis- 
cussion or for philandering and free love? Staniford 
is all for frankness; I wish he’d be frank enough to 
say that he’s going abroad for Open Liaisons 
Openly Arrived At, instead of talking about culture 
and the arts.” . 
“But you don’t understand him,” I protested. 
“The attitude of the Babbitts toward alcohol and 
sex, according to Staniford, is simply characteristic 
of their attitude toward everything that doesn’t 
square with their hundred per cent Rotarian he- 


_man ideal. America, he claims, is just one huge, 


smoking factory town, where you’ve got to cheer for 
the chamber of commerce, boost the Boy Scouts, live 
for business and golf, and view askance whatever is 


} 
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viewed askance by the almighty busybodies of the 
ladies’ auxiliary. The very air of America, says 
Staniford, stinks of commercialism and intolerance; 
the civilized man sickens in it.” 

“Splendid!” cried Ruggles. “How the members of 
our intelligentsia do love their vitriol! But I should 
like more specific charges. Didn’t Staniford tell you 
that he had been lynched for reading Plato in the 
original Greek, or set upon by an angry mob for 
humming a theme from the Ninth Symphony?” 

I thought a moment. “I don’t think so,” I said 
finally. ““He just told me that the morons of his 
town bored him, that he took delight in showing 
what he thought of them and their barbarian in- 
stitutions, and that as practically the only civil- 
ized man in the place he found the atmosphere 
uncongenial.” 

“After behaving like that, he would.” A note of 
asperity began to be evident in Ruggles’ voice. “I 
must candidly admit that Staniford and his like 
make me very, very tired. Oh, yes, I grant that 
there are plenty of places in the United States where 
an intellectual is held in contempt. But I also insist 
that there are plenty of other places where he is not, 
and that if a man like Staniford is as intelligent as he 
thinks he is, he ought to be able to find one of these 
other places and be content there. I suspect that 
when he utters these lamentations he is sublimating 
for the third time: sublimating into a splendid wrath 
at the vulgarity of his countrymen what at bottom 
is mostly a desire to blow off his face and horrify the 
pious neighbors. It’s about time somebody replied in 
a loud voice to Staniford and the rest of the pro- 
fessional knockers that a professional knocker is al- 
most as tiresome as a professional booster, and that 
all this stuff about the cultivated man being a pariah 
in the United States is nonsense. 

“The cultivated man may not be looked up to as 
a god, he may be simply disregarded, he may even 
occasionally be ridiculed; but that shouldn’t bother 
him. He should be philosophical enough to realize 
that if the Babbitts bore him, perhaps he bores them; 
and that if he abuses them, they may be tempted to 
give him back a little of his own medicine. But if he 
experiences active persecution in the sort of Amer- 
ican community with which I am acquainted, I 
should be willing to bet that he experiences it, not 
because he’s an intellectual or an artist, but because 
he’s a boor or a cad. 


’ H, yes, we have a dozen kinds of real intol- 

erance in America. We persecute radicals 
abominably when they try to alter the course of 
business or of politics. We make ourselves ridiculous 
with our clumsy censorships and our Dayton trials. 
But that does not mean that we persecute people 
for having intellectual tastes: by and large we do no 
such thing. Staniford is as free to lead his precious 
intellectual life in the sort of American community I 


know as he will be in Europe if he settles down and 
assumes the responsibilities of a permanent resident. 
As a transient, of course, he will be freer, just as he 
would be as a transient in Winnetka or Worcester. 
But wait till he tries to grow into the life of a French 
community. I’d like to know what he thinks then of 
the intellectual intolerance of these United States. 


be me give you a case in point,” continued 
Ruggles. “I don’t claim to be much of an in- 
tellectual, but one of my recreations happens to 
be painting, and whenever I’m not looking at my 
paintings I’m able to persuade myself that this 
occupation of mine qualifies as the amateur practice 
of an art. Now to hear Staniford one would suppose 
that the man who painted water colors in broad 
daylight out of doors in America would be subject 
to public ridicule if not to violence. But I have en- 
gaged in this harmless occupation in five different 
communities in the United States in the past five 
years, and so far not one vegetable has been thrown 
at me and no committee from the chamber of com- 
merce has upbraided me. The attitude of those who 
have strolled by while I was at work has generally 
been that of amiable and semiembarrassed curiosity. 
My neighbors may have laughed at me behind my 
back, but when I have mentioned my painting they 
usually sounded actually envious, as if perpetrating 
water colors might be rather good fun. The other 
day, after coming home with a particularly ex- 
cruciating picture under my arm, I picked up 
Joseph Pennell’s reminiscences and read of his being 
repeatedly arrested as a possible spy for sketching in 
French and Italian towns. Well, I haven’t even been 
arrested yet! 

“In those five communities in which I have re- 
cently lived I have known men and women who had 
every sort of intellectual and artistic taste: omniver- 
ous and discriminating readers, professional and 
amateur sculptors, painters, writers, musicians, 
people who enjoyed conversation for its own sake 
and indulged in it by the hour with about as much 
success as Staniford. I was at some pains to ask 
them how much they suffered at the hands of their 
neighbors for having such strange preferences. Not 
one of them had any complaint to make. The au- 
thors and other professional artists sometimes told 
me that they were annoyed at being indiscriminately 
lionized by foolish people who displayed strange 
ignorances and asked silly questions; but don’t you 
suppose that Mr. Edison and Mr. Ford, the idols of 
the sort of men whom Staniford so detests, are some- 
times annoyed by idiots who do not understand their 
scale of values and ask ridiculous questions? All 
these friends of mine thought they would be 
miserable in the ‘average American town’ — they had 
read, you see, the lamentations of the Stanifords — 
but each pointed out that his town was a fortunate 
exception. After visiting five (Continued on page 595” 
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Back Stage in Washington 
Score One for Mr. Coolidge 


my luck that by the 
time this is in print 
something will have hap- 
pened to prove that Mr. 
Coolidge really did sign 
his name to the anti- 


[: will probably be 


1912. But despite the 
high price of $10,000 that 
one Michael J. O’Shea of 


‘It proved as good a show as I have witnessed in 
many a day,” writes our Washington correspond- 
ent this week in telling of the masterly way in 
which the President avoided committing himself 
concerning the rumor that he had signed the anti- 
third term petition of 1912. The press representa- 
hird ste teves at their’ weekly conference failed utterly to 
third term petition 0! daunt Mr. Coolidge with the report that the 
damning document had been unearthed in Worcester, 

Massachusetts 


exceptionally good. Imag- 
ine the surprise§of the 
assembled multitude 
when it perceived that 
_Mr. Coolidge, instead of 
sitting with the custo- 
mary sheaf of questions 
to receive them, had only 
a small pad or tablet on 
which were scribbled half 
a dozen words. As the 
President went through 





Worcester, | Massachu- 





setts, has attached to 

this document I, for one, doubt its authenticity. 
That Mr. Coolidge should even in his youthful and 
supposedly peppy days have signed anything in 
duplicate seems to me wholly unlikely. There will 
be some persons, undoubtedly, who might like to 
ascribe the appearance of his name on an anti-third 
term piece of paper as the breaking out of youthful 
impetuosity. But even that proves foreign to 
my conception of the good Calvin, even had he 
been in knickers and not a State Senator at the 
time in question. 

Well, the thing has been broadcast but not sub- 
stantiated, and we have not yet heard the end of it. 
Nevertheless, I cannot let the opportunity pass of 
describing how gallantly Mr. Coolidge put one over 
on the Washington correspondents who are inclined 
to consider themselves the cream of the profession. 
It would be an excellent thing if one or two of the 
New York tabloids would send to Washington a 
round half dozen of their most brazen staff members 
to put in unembarrassed and hard-boiled fashion a 
few of the questions which the Washington corps 
is now too timorous to phrase. What Washington 
needs is a really thorough shaking up by some lively 
gentlemen of the tabloid school who know neither 
fear nor favor. 

The report that Mr. O’Shea of Worcester was in 
possession of the damaging Coolidge signature of 
Ig12 reached Washington on a Thursday. On 
Friday the correspondents trooped to the White 
House ablaze with curiosity. Here was the time to 
put the question squarely to the honest Mr. Coolidge 
and in such fashion that he could not dodge it. 
Fortunately there were no other matters of moment 
pressing on this particular Friday. A score of ques- 
tions on the third term, therefore, were joyfully 
shoved into the hand of the jovial Pat McKenna 
who stands as Cerberus at the door of the holy of 
holies, or Presidential sanctum. 

Attendance at this particular conference was 


his ritual of denials of 
printed or purported moves the correspondents, I 
must say, behaved with a decorum that was worthy 
of the best drilled squad of the King’s Guards. Not 
one of them chuckled or in any other way gave 
the show away. 


_ President disposed of several Federal judges 
with the statement that Attorney-General 
Sargent was out of town; Mr. Richard Washburn 
Child was in the flood area on his own private 
errand; oil must be conserved. In the familiar nasal 
monotone he tolled out his customary fifteen min- 
utes of statements, two.thirds negative, and dis- 
missed the hungry pressmen with the curt “this 
seems to fill the requirements.” 

Not one of these sturdy fellows had the courage 
to call for a cheer or otherwise give cognizance to 
the delicate situation which Mr. Coolidge had so 
glibly skated over. Not one of them, even the bold- 
est professor of intimacy, stayed behind to wring 
the Presidential hand in a spirit of enthusiastic 
congratulation. Not one of them raised his voice to 
set off the giggle that was suppressed in every throat. 

It proved as good a show as I have witnessed in 
many a day. In passing out I must confess that I 
turned a last lingering glance on the President. He 
was standing behind his desk, just removing his 
glasses. The look he gave the retreating figures was 
neither mirthful nor angry, but it appeared to 
register complete satisfaction with the performance 
he had gone through. ; 

It would be a waste of space to reiterate what I 
have said in a previous article to the effect that it 
proves futile to expect any direct statement from 
the President on the third term. He simply will 
not be smoked out. The entourage of the great man, 
while now denying that their hero ever signed a 
third-term document, would quickly change their 
tune should it be discovered, to “What of it?” 

And “What of it?” (Continued on page 595) 
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Readers and Writers , 


Shaw’s tribute to Samuel Butler 

drew the attention of a new and 
wider public to that remarkable writer, I 
began to acquire in first editions such of 
his works as could be picked up. As might 
be expected, most of them were difficult 
and several impossible to find, and in the 
naive manner of the true bibliophile I 
prided myself on having accumulated a 
goodly number. Then, in the still more 
naive manner of the faithless bibliophile, 
I decided to make room in my library 
where space was valuable, so I sold my 
Butler collection. I gained financially on 
the transaction, but was sad to part with 
what had given me so much pleasure to 
read and to collect. I was. sadder, a year 
or so later, when the value of these books 
quintupled. Butler had become a “col- 
lected” author. 

A measure of consolation comes to me 
as I look through the twenty volumes, 
beautifully bound and printed, of the 
definitive Shrewsbury edition of the 
“Collected Works of Samuel Butler” 
(Dutton). Here is all — and more — than 
I had ever succeeded in finding, brought 
together in a limited edition which has the 
advantage of being something more than 
the usual set of de /uxe books, destined to 
be used as furniture for the room rather 
than for the mind. I cannot imagine any 
true Butlerian failing to cut all these 
pages, and rejoicing in this varied pre- 
sentation of the mind and ideas of the 
author of “Erewhon” and “The Way of 
All Flesh.” Those who know of Butler 
only as the writer of those two works 
should at once complete their knowledge 
of him by meeting him in the ‘many 
other fields of his serious and _ his 
whimsical interests. 


’T shews « years ago, when Bernard 


SUPPOSE “Erewhon Revisited”’ was 

never as popular as the book to which 
it is a sequel, even after Shaw had 
launched Butler into what, in such a case, 
constituted success. In the final volume of 
this collected edition I was much inter- 
ested by a section headed “Material for 
Erewhon Revisited,” evidently notes for 
a new edition which Butler’s death pre- 
vented him from preparing, for he died in 
1902, one year after the book in question 
was published. At the outset he wisely 
observes that the names he employed de- 
mand an apology, and excuses himself on 
the grounds of inexperience. Assuredly 
nothing could have done more to handicap 
“Erewhon” than that system of printing 
names with the letters in reverse order. 

However, this additional material 
amply proves how rich the author’s mind 


By Ernest Boyd 





still was in satirical and paradoxical ideas 
with which to drive home his criticism of 
society. 

Butler’s proposals for his utopian edu- 
cational system are also most suggestive 
in their happy combination of humor and 
profound wisdom. 


They have schools where they teach the 
arts of forgetting and of not seeing. Young 
ladies are taught the art of proposing. 
Lists of successful matches are advertised 
with the prospectuses of all the girls’ 
schools. . . . They have an art-class in 
which the first thing insisted on is that the 
pupils should know the price of all the 
leading modern pictures that have been 
sold during the last twenty years at 
Christie’s, and the fluctuations in their 
values. . . . The artist being a picture- 
dealer, the first thing he must do is to know 
how to sell his pictures, and therefore how 
to adapt them to the market. What is the 
use of being able to paint a picture unless 
one can sell it when one has painted it? 


One of the most reasonable and, at the 
same time, most preposterous suggestions 
superficially is that there be “monks who 
have taken vows of modest competency 
(about £1000 a year, derived from con- 
sols), who spurn popularity as medieval 
monks spurned money — and with about 
as much sincerity. Their great object is 
to try and find out what they like and 
then get it. . . . They have no profession 
of faith or articles of association, but, as 
they who hunted for the Holy Grail, so do 
these hunt in all things, whether of art or 
science, for that which commends itself 
to them as comfortable and worthy to be 
accepted. Their liberty of thought and 
speech and their reasonable enjoyment of 
the good things of this life are what they 
alone live for.” 

There, I think, is the quintessence of 
Samuel Butler’s humor and his philos- 
ophy. It is not difficult to admit that if 
such monks existed, we should profit by 
the independence of their meditations as 
much, if not more, than by the medita- 
tions of their actual prototypes. Nor is it 


hard to admit the plausibility of a univer- 
sity in which there is “a Regius Professor 
of Studied Ambiguity,” and where the 
following incident occurred: “One man 
who entered for the Chancellor’s Medal 
declined to answer any of the questions 
set. He said he saw they were intended 
more to show off the ingenuity of the 
examiner than either to assist or test the 
judgment of the examined. He observed, 
moreover, that the view taken of his 
answers would in great measure depend 
upon what the examiner had had for 
dinner and, since it was not in his power to 
control this, he was not going to waste 
time where the result was, at best, so 
much a matter of chance.” The only 
deviation from reality, it seems to me, in 
this presentment of a familiar case, is that 
in Erewhon this candidate won the Chan- 
cellor’s Medal. 


RE we far from reality when we hear 
that the Erewhonians have “pro- 
fessional mind-dressers, as we have hair- 
dressers, and before going out to dinner or 
fashionable at-homes, people go and get 
themselves primed with smart sayings or 
moral reflections according to the style 
which they think will be most becoming to 
them in the kind of company they ex- 
pect.” Nowadays, I believe, radio talks, 
lectures, and outlines of everything, bring 
us nearer to the heart’s desire of Erewhon. 
Some of us have heard of those who hold 
“that the function of universities is to 
make learning repellent” and thus to 
“prevent its becoming dangerously com- 
mon. And they discharge this beneficent 
function all the more efficiently because 
they do it unconsciously and automat- 
ically.” . 

Still fascinated by this one section out 
of a mass of delightfully stimulating 
material, let me finally quote this com- 
ment of Erewhon on the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number theory of 
government: 


The greatest number are none too wise 
and none too honest, and to arrange our 
system with a view to the greater happi- 
ness of sensible straightforward people — 
indeed to give these people a chance at all 
if it can be avoided — is to interfere with 
the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number. Dull, slovenly, and arrogant peo- 
ple do not like those who are quick, pains- 
taking, and unassuming; how can we then 
consistently with the first principles of 
either morality or political economy en- 
courage such people when we can bring 
sincerity and modesty fairly home to them? 


Butler, thou should’st be living at this 
hour! 
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The Voice of Satan 


THE PUBLIC MIND: ITS DISOR- 
DERS: ITS EXPLOITATION. 
By Norman Angell. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.00. 


FIVE WEEKS: THE SURGE OF 
PUBLIC OPINION ON THE EVE 
OF THE GREAT WAR. ‘By Fona- 
than French Scott, Ph.D. New York: 
The Fobn Day Co. $2.50. 


HERE is a growing conviction that 
the Voice of the People has cracked. 


That firm, clear tone which the 
apostles of democracy identified with the 
voice of God and which they followed 
with mystic faith is now raucous and con- 
fused. Political ‘gentlemen still perform 
the ancient rite of putting their ears to the 
ground, where for some curious reason 
which science has yet to reveal, the Voice 
is most distinct; but responsible statesmen 
with difficult policies to direct, unless the 
voice is the projection of their own, stop 
up their ears as long as possible to keep 
out the dreadful sound. It is not remark- 
able that Mussolini, Mencken, and 
Trotski have noted this and found it 
another reason for their highly unflatter- 
ing opinion of democracy. But it is serious 
when good democrats reject the faith of 
their fathers and exhort us to beware of 
that voice, for it is not the voice of God 
but of Satan himself. Mr. Angell devotes 
about half of his book, “The Public 
Mind,” to demonstrating this fact with 
any number of horrible examples to prove 
it. Dr. Scott suggests the same conclu- 
sion by his analysis of public opinion in 
Europe on the eve of the war. 


R. ANGELL’S “Picture of the 

Public Mind” isessentially the same 
as Lippman’s in “Public Opinion,”’ but he 
has embellished it with many grotesque 
details which British and American edi- 
tors, teachers, preachers, and public men, 
doing their bit to win the war or save the 
peace, abundantly provide. This exhibi- 
tion of the atrocities of public opinion 
obviously gives some pleasure to Mr. 
Angell, who bore his share of abuse from 
hysterical patriots, and it supports his 
general argument that responsibility for 
the cruelties and absurdities of the time 
rests not with a few powerful individuals 
or influential groups, but with public 
opinion. The Treaty of Versailles, for 
which its authors have been so roundly 
damned, was, he points out, a fairly 
accurate reflection of the public mind of 
the time. Quoting from an article written 
when he was a youngster in San Francisco, 
he shows how bellicose was American 
opinion at the time of Cleveland’s famous 


A Review by H. H. Fisher 


ultimatum to England on the Venezuela 
boundary question in 1895. He cites the 
support of public opinion given to the 
harsh policies of the British in South 
Africa during the Boer War and of Ameri- 
cans in the Philippines during the insur- 
rection. These examples are not equally 
convincing, but one cannot escape the 
conclusion that on the issue of war and 
peace or the conduct of war, the veice of 
the people is not raised on the side of con- 
ciliation and humanity. The implication 
here, that in such times the officers of the 
state must not alone bear responsibility 
for the policies they decree, is supported 
by Dr. Scott’s investigation of the course 
of public opinion as reflected in the press 
of the five great powers between June 28 
and August 4, 1914. In general, he finds, 
the foreign offices of the several states fol- 
lowed public opinion and where diver- 
gence occurred the diplomats, whose 
responsibilities have been so voluminously 
debated of late, were more inclined to 
peace than those whom they are popularly 
believed to have so badly served. The 
moral of all this should not be lost on those 
friends of peace who have devoted so 
much attention to the evils of secret 
diplomacy and munitions makers. 


AVING drawn this disturbing pic- 

ture of the public mind, Mr. Angell 
stands off to call attention to its signifi- 
cance, of which, he thinks, the world is 
generally unaware. One suspects that. the 
world is more aware of all this than is here 
implied, but there are certainly no very 
promising notions of what to do about it. 
It is true, however, that one section of 
society believes that so long as the capital- 
ist system with solid, orderly persons to 
direct it remains, the world will remain 
socially and economically secure; while 
another group insists that there will be 
no security until the capitalist system has 
been replaced by some variety of social- 
ism. Mr. Angell challenges both assump- 
tions by noting that the surging of public 
opinion has nothing to do with capitalism 
or socialism, and neither can insure us 
against being led into a repetition of the 
tragedy of 1914-1918. In the course of 
this discussion the superheated patriots 
who stand in the way of international 
codperation are more roughly handled 
than the Marxians, and they doubtless 


deserve it. The cure offered for this is no 


startling innovation. Dictatorship of the 
Right or Left won’t do; for the voice of 
the people cannot be silenced. The press 
cannot be depended on for sanity and 
light. With its great and costly establish- 
ment, the fierce competition, the demand 


for dividends, it caters to the worst public 
taste in peace and to the most dangerous 
extravagance in times of crisis. Our only 
hope is to make that voice intelligent by 
education; not just more of it, but con- 
scious education “for social judgment.” 
This hope to one reader, at least, is not a . 
bright one. 


NE of the interesting conclusions 

of Dr. Scott’s book has been referred 
to. Another is that to establish who bears 
more and who less of the immediate 
responsibility, for the failure of diplomacy 
in 1914 is impossible without considering 
the state of the public mind, as well as the 
content of the diplomatic documents. Dr. 
Scott’s method is to regard the press as 
the reflection of public opinion without 
trying to determine whether the news- 
papers recorded the reactions of the public 
mind to events or whether, with official or 
other inspiration, they took the lead in 
shaping opinion. It would doubtless be 
impossible at this time to determine this 
with any certainty, but a study such as 
this would be considerably more valuable 
were it accompanied by an account of the 
relation of the press to authority in the 
states examined and the influences — 
which in many cases are given — to which 
numerous papers were known to have 
been particularly responsive. But without 
this background the material made avail- 
able by the labor of a scholar is of great 
interest and value both to the historian 
and to anyone who shares Norman 
Angell’s apprehensions. It is interesting to 
know that the press of the Dual Monarchy 
was at first moderate in tone, but, reacting 
to the jubilation in the Serb papers, began 
to advocate a stronger policy and, after 
the Crown Council had decided to settle 
with Serbia once and for all, clamored for 
war. It is significant that the French 
press, when it turned attention from 
internal affairs to the Balkans, at once 
assumed that Germany was responsible 
for Austria’s truculence and that the time 
had come to meet the menace for which 
the Entente had been formed. It is amus- 
ing, in the light of later events, to know 
that the English press relied on Germany 
and particularly the Kaiser as likely to 
stand with Britain for the maintenance of 
peace. In none of these countries nor in 
Russia and Germany did the press speak 
with a single voice, but as days passed the 
discordant tones became fewer. By the 
last days of July in all the five powers the 
press, with pathetically few exceptions, 
reflecting or shaping the public mind, had 
abandoned the idea of peace and with 
growing ardor called for war. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


The Road to Rome. By Robert E. Sher- 
wood. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.75. 


HIS is in no sense a great play — 

whatever lustre Miss Jane Cowl’s 
performance may give it — indeed, it is 
doubtful if Mr. Sherwood could ever 
write a great one: he possesses too amused 
and keen a sense of human ridiculousness: 
but it is a fine and splendid piece of 
dramatic work. The author is not the 
only one who has wondered why Hannibal 
never kept on to Rome in that second 
triumphant Punic War when he stood be- 
fore the great gates at last. One can only 
guess, with one man’s idea as fair as 
another’s. And in his longish and charm- 
ing preface, the playwright calls his work 
the “dramatization of a guess.” 

Whether he is taking Bernard Shaw for 
an invigorating ride does not much mat- 
ter; or whether he mingles satire with his 
historical situations. As a study in person- 
alities, real or fancied, his play more than 
stands erect—it moves irresistibly. 
Whether he is right or not, he believes 
that Hannibal was a man, not a Jovian 
engine of conquest. And _ reasonably 
enough, he gives into the hands of a 
woman the discovering of the mighty 
Carthaginian’s humanness — as well as 
his fundamental greatness. “The Road to 
Rome” is more than worth whatever 
ardors may attend its wayfaring. 


* * * * * 


The Lovely Ship. By Storm Jameson. New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50. 


ISS JAMESON’S latest effort is a 
beautifully written rehash of what 

she has written many times before, inter- 
esting in part, but also deadly dull in many 
parts. Her favorite feminine character, an 
energetic, highly sexed, eager, grasping, 
and too often selfish counterpart of our 
modern efficient woman executive is the 
Mary Hansyke and heroine of “The 
Lovely Ship.” If she had only known what 
she wanted, how much simpler it all would 
have been. She is a headstrong individual, 
hence the anomaly of her operating an 
English ship yard in the ’seventies. She is 
devoted to her work, but feminine enough 
to attract and be attracted by many men. 
Twice she ventures into matrimony, finds 
one husband a bore, the other unfaithful, 
and finally seeks solace in trying to give 
herself body and soul to a suddenly re- 
turned suitor of her extreme youth, only 
to be met by failure there. Her problems 
are too manifold to make a reader com- 
fortable, and too poorly solved for satis- 
faction. Perhaps next time Miss Jameson 
will conclusively prove just why a woman 


should or should not share the responsibil- 
ities of wife and mother, with a career that 
absorbs her too profoundly. 


** kK * 


The Multitude. By William Garrett. New 
York: D. Appleton and Co. $2.00. 


CTION and reactions fill the pages of 
this novel by William Garrett. 
Certainly a great deal happens, a girl goes 
astray, a man commits suicide, an en- 
gagement is broken, various marriages 
come off, and children are born; the 
characters are agonized by intense emo- 
tions — all of which leaves the reader 
quite unmoved. It brims over with un- 
convincing coincidences and accidental 
meetings; the plot, although complicated, 
results in the obvious. The hero, Alan 
Fairly, starts out with three aims in life — 
to find his father, to be a success as a 
novelist, and to marry the girl he has 
always loved. Although not overstimulat- 
ing to the brain or to the emotions, “The 
Multitude” proves to be interesting 
enough reading for an otherwise dull 

moment. 

* * * *K * 


Divots. By P. G. Wodehouse. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. $2.50. 


HE genial Englishman who gave us, 
among other charming people, Archie 
Maugham — he who jumped through a 
ion glass window on Armistice Day 
ecause it “seemed a good idea at the 
time” — has produced “the Oldest Mem- 
ber” to beguile us with his tales of 
derring-do amid the bunkers and sand- 
traps in the way of life and the pursuit 
of bogey. Love and its grosser colleagues in 
the atomic ensemble of existence serve as 
an excuse for talking golf, a subject upon 
which even the most restrained of men 
are apt at times to wax plethoric and 
finely philosophical. And suffice it to say 
that he talks it most engagingly. 


* * * *k * 


The Secretary of State. By Stephen Mc- 
Kenna. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Co. $2.50. 


. HE Secretary of State” is the 

second novel in Stephen McKenna’s 
trilogy, “The Realists,” and, although 
it carries on the career of Ambrose Sher- 
idan from where it was left in “Saviours 


Of Society,” it is in no way dependent on , 


the earlier novel. Once more Stephen 
McKenna shows his ability to deal inter- 
estingly with politics, sports, society, and, 
above all, human relations. In the latter 
he excels — creating tense situations and 
handling them admirably. He has made 


an engrossing character in Auriol Sher- 
idan, who waits until she has been married 
two years to fall in love, and then choses 
her former fiancé, who had been ruthlessly 
pushed aside by her husband. Ambrose 
Sheridan is interesting from a political as 
well as a human point of view. He is a self- 
made man — a great exploiter of everyone: 
with whom he comes in contact — an 
intensely strong man, yet pursued by 
revealingly weak moments. A good novel, 
well made and interesting. 


* * * * * 


The Aristocrat. By Martin Mills. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $2.co. 


m HE Illusion of Social Grandeur” 

is by way of being an alternative 
title for “The Aristocrat,” and more ably 
describes this novel. Mr. Mills has created 
a very real character in the person of 
Brangane, Countess of Pulborough, née 
Brangane Winter, Cambridge barmaid 
who marries the dissolute son of a noble 
house. She has ambition, and after bury- 
ing her unfortunate parents lays plans for 
the siege of London’s social citadel where 
she believes she rightfully belongs. Her 
efforts, with their successive defeats and 
victories, make interesting reading of the 
lighter sort, particularly for those who 
lean toward luxurious settings peopled 
by noble lords and ladies. 


* * * * * 


Riddles in Rhyme. By Le Baron Russell 
Briggs. Cambridge: Washburn & 
Thomas. $1.75. 


OYOUS will be the welcome accorded 
this small volume by those Harvard 
men who have known Dean Briggs, with 
his slow and gentle smile, his unfailing 
good nature, and his quiet wisdom; and 
equally by those who have known him as a 
brilliant educator, a charming author, and 
a very gracious gentleman. Before he ever 
became dean at Cambridge he had pub- 
lished a number of his delightful charades 
in rhyme. Now that the toga of official 
dignity has been cast aside, he brings forth 
with these many new tantalizers. And not 
only are his devices many and intricate, 
his wit sparkling, and his humor glowing, 
but his verses, in themselves, are master- 
pieces of style. The Gilbert of the “Bab 
Ballads” was never in more ebullient and 
dexterous vein than is Dean Briggs. in 
cutting these “charadical” cameos. No 
Calverley or Carroll ever leavened the 
lump of mortal solemnity with the yeast 
of a diviner nonsense. And of course if 
you really must know the answers to the 
riddles, there is an “elegant appendix” 
for your enlightenment. 
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What the World Is Doing 


O great show of temerity is re- 
N quired to venture that Capt. 
Cuartes A. LinpBERGH’s feat 
of flying alone from New York to Paris in 
his Ryan monoplane, the Spirit of St. 
Louis, has thrilled the entire 
world as no single event has 
ever thrilled it before. Great 
moments and great feats of daring have 
thrilled single nations and groups of 
nations before; LinpBERGH has set the 
world a-thrill. From the Far East to the 
Far West, the news was broadcast that 
the twenty-five-year-old flyer had taken 
off from Roosevelt Field at Westbury, 
Long Island, on Friday morning, May 20, 
at 7.52; and round the world men and 
women forgot their everyday tasks to 
crowd the spaces before newspaper offices 
where bulletins announced the progress of 
the epoch-making flight. 

Across Long Island Sound, over Rhode 
Island, across lower Massachusetts to 
Scituate, twenty-five miles south of 
Boston, the gray monoplane sped, its 

progress checked by watch- 

——" ers on the ground below. 

. Then at Scituate, Linp- 
BERGH cut across the open sea straight 
north for a 200-mile water jump to Nova 
Scotia. At 12.25, he was sighted on the 
southwestern coast — at 7.15 he passed 
over St. John’s, Newfoundland, with more 
than 1,900 miles of the North Atlantic 
ahead of him. Rain, fog, and sleet taxed 
his flying skill to the utmost. But about 
four hours after daylight came again, the 
storms stopped and clear weather was 
ahead. Not far from the coast of Ireland, 
the monoplane dipped close to a fleet of 
fishing boats and the flyer leaned out to 
inquire the road to Ireland. Perhaps the 
fishermen didn’t hear; perhaps they were 
too surprised to answer; at any rate, they 
made no response, and LinpBERGH kept on 
the course he had set. Then an anxious 
world picked him up again with the report 
that he had been sighted over Dingle Bay, 
Ireland, at 1.30 p.m. Two hours later, he 
was seen over Cherbourg, and Paris 
crowds began to choke the roads to Le 
Bourget flying field outside the city where 
the flyer would land. 

It was evening there, five hours later 
than New York time, and as automobiles 
and pedestrians jammed the approach to 
the field, the dusk fell. Eager throngs 

" milled about in the glow 
= which the great lights cast 
above the field. Then sud- 

denly the flood lights were turned on, 
there was the hum of a motor from the sky 
and a ’plane appeared above. A great 
shout came from the throng but the ’plane 


A World 
Thrills 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


passed from sight again. Ten minutes 
later there was another hum, and this 
time no disappointment followed the roar. 
A gray monoplane with the legend NX- 
211 painted across its wing came into the 
glow, circled the field and glided gracefully 
down to a landing at the far end. A 
frantic shout of welcome came from 
thousands of throats; policemen and sol- 
diers fought for just a moment to stem the 
rush. Then, as the crowd fought through, 





The Week 


The whele world thrills. Lind- 
‘ bergh’s flight. Out of the skies, 
into the flood lights: “Well, here 
we are.” Paris takes the flyer to 
its heart. Another flight fails. 
Qde Pinedo forced down off the 
Azores. But he will continue his 
flight. {No new plans from Com- 
mander Byrd. §Mr. Baldwin 
delivers an indictment in the 
Commons. Great Britain severs 
relations with Russia. Violation of 
the Trade Agreement. {The last 
great Mississippi disaster. (China. 
4A shake-up in prohibition en- 
forcement. General Andrews re- 
signs. And Mr. Haynes is relieved 
by Dr. Doran. Seymour W. Low- 
man the new enforcement head. 
4A Hughes boom punctured. 
{|New broadcasting regulations. 











the guards joined them in the race to 
greet a tired, smiling young man, climbing 
up from the cockpit of his plane which 
had flown 3,600 miles in thirty-three 
hours and thirty-three minutes. The 
young man looked out over the throng: 
“Well, here we are,” he said. It was 
10.24, 5.24 New York time. 

No one could have believed that any- 
thing but love for America filled the heart 
of France from the demonstration which 
greeted the daring young flyer. Raised to 

— the shoulders of the first 
who could reach him, he 
was half carried, half pushed to the ad- 
ministration building where American 
Ambassador Myron T. Herrick wrung 
his hand. All thought of nationality was 
lost in the greeting he received at the end 
of the most thrilling feat of the years. It 
was four hours later when the tired, smil- 
ing young man finally went to bed in the 
American embassy. 

President Gaston DoumercuE of 
France pinned the cross of the Legion of 
Honor upon the flyer and it seems that 


every organization in the French capital 
was seeking to do him homage. So 
completely did France take 
him to itself that it was 
Tuesday before the reception committee 
composed of Americans in Europe which 
had been organized to meet him had an 
opportunity to give its formal welcome. 
A luncheon was held at the American 
Club; 200 places were set and 5,000 
Americans clamored to be admitted. 
Everywhere he goes, the young flyer is the 
center of cheering throngs. So much en- 
thusiasm has not been displayed in Paris 
since the city greeted its returning gen- 
erals at the end of the war. 

Greetings and congratulations have 
been showered upon Captain LinDBERGH 
from all over the world. Besides those sent 
by President Cootmpce and Secretary 

en KELLocs, rulers of practi- 

Fi ving” cally every nation in the 

world have cabled or tele- 
graphed their congratulations. Before he 


Honors 


’ comes home, the young flyer expects to 


“do a little flying” around Europe and 
will doubtless visit some of the other 
countries which are eager to receive him. 
Fortune has opened before him in the 
guise of moving-picture and stage oppor- 
tunities, but Captain LinpBercH has 
turned the cold shoulder to them. He will 
not consider any of them until he returns 
to this country. 

The Bellanca ’plane which was to have 
been flown by Crarence CHAMBERLIN 
and another pilot after Luoyp BerTaup 
had been dropped from the flight, will not 

. take off for the present. 
eeniiecas flight has hom indef- 
initely postponed following a break be- 
tween Cuartes S. Levine, the backer, 
and the designer of the ’plane, G. M. 
Bettanca. Commander Ricuarp E. 
Byrp may still attempt the transatlantic 
hop; no word has come from him of his in- 
tention to abandon the flight. Byrp’s 
’plane, the America, was christened ‘on 
May 21 while Captain LinDBERGH was 
winging his way toward the Irish Coast. 

Another distance flight which started 
on Friday, May 20, almost coincidentally 
with LinpBERGH’s successful venture, 
met with disaster in the Persian Gulf at 

eight o’clock Saturday eve- 

— call Lieut. C. R. Carr and 
Lieut. L. S. M. Gitiman, British flyers 
who left England on Friday in an at- 
tempted nonstop to Karachi, India, were 
forced down, some 3,500 miles from their 
take-off, and perhaps 500 from their goal. 
Although sorrow is expressed that the 
brave men failed of their objective, high- 
est praise has been given to their efforts. 
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A passing steamer rescued both, but the 
"plane was lost. 
Commander Francesco DE PIneEDo, 


Italian four-continent flyer, was forced — 


down near the end of his flight from Tre- 
passey, Newfoundland, to nts: Azores, 
on May 24 and his ’plane 
was towed by a steamer to 
the harbor of Fayal. The 
gallant flyer was not injured, and it is not 
known as yet whether his ’plane suffered 
any great damage. Dense fog which drew 
the ’plane off its course is given as the 
reason for the descent. DE Pinepo left New 
York on May 8 in his new ’plane, the 
Santa Maria II, which was sent from 
Italy to replace his first machine, de- 
stroyed by fire near Roosevelt Dam, 
Arizona. He is now on his way back to 
Rome whence he started, his route taking 
him by way of Portugal and Spain. 

Of greatest interest and importance 
was Prime Minister STANLEY BaLDWIn’s 
announcement in the British House of 
Commons on May 24 that Great Britain 

eetienal would break off all official 

Door Commercial and diplomatic 
; relations with the Russian 
Soviet Government. The statement was 
contained in Mr. Batpwin’s explanation 
of the reasons for the raid upon the prem- 
ises of Arcos, Limited, and the Russian 
Trade Delegation on May 12, which 
called forth a protest both from Moscow 
and from the Labor party in the Commons. 
Mr. Batpwin’s statement was not long, 
but packed with information and mean- 
ing. The Soviet Government, he said in 
effect, was using London as headquarters 
for an international espionage system, 
whence subversive propaganda was sent 
out and acts continually perpetrated 
inimical to the British Empire. By the 
Trade Agreement of 1920, both Great 
Britain and Russia covenanted to re- 
frain from propaganda or unfriendly acts 
against each other outside of Great 
Britain and Russia respectively. This 
agreement, according to Mr. Batpwin, 
Russia has continually broken, and the 
British Government has issued solemn 
warnings to that effect, the latest of them 
on February 23 when Sir Austen Cuam- 
BERLAIN, Foreign Minister, warned the 
Russians. Despite this fact, however, the 
propaganda has continued. Secret docu- 
ments of the British Government found 
their way into the possession of Arcos, or 
of ‘the Trade Delegation, and copies or 
photostats of them were dispatched to 
Moscow. It was to find a missing state 
paper that the raid of May 12 was 
perpetrated. 

_Mr. Batpwin’s remarks also took in a 
discussion of Soviet activities in China. 
MicnaeEt Boropin, Russian adviser to 
the Hankow Government in China, ac- 
cording to his statement, was an official 
representative of Moscow, and he quoted 
an intercepted telegram from Moscow to 
prove his contention. Both the Russian 


—and Yet 
So Far 


chargé d’affaires in London, however, and 
the acting Russian Minister of Foreign 
Affairs had solemnly told British officials 
that Boropin was acting entirely on his 
own in any dealings he might have with 
the Chinese Nationalists. To the best of 
their knowledge, they said, he was simply 
a Communist and friend of the late Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, who was interested in the 
Nationalists’ aspirations and eager to give 
them the benefit of his assistance. Prime 
Minister BaLpwin’s statement calls for 
the acquiescence of the House, but it is 
thought unlikely that anything more than 
a formal protest wil be registered. 

The last great disaster of the 1927 flood 
came on May 24 when the levees at 
McCrea, Louisiana, on the eastern bank 
of the Atchafalaya River gave way with a 
terrific roar. In a few hours 
the crevasse through which 
the waters poured with 
terrific speed had widened to 1,000 feet 
and all to the south, rescuers and couriers 
were spreading the warning to home- 
steaders to seek higher ground. Perhaps 
140,000 additional persons were made 
homeless by this new break and it is be- 
lieved that 3,000,000 acres of rich sugar- 
producing land will be inundated. 

Meanwhile, the Red Cross and allied 
local organizations are working heroically 
to prevent the outbreak of a serious 
epidemic. It is not generally realized how 
great a menace disease offers 
to the stricken districts. 
; So far, serious contagious 
disease has been kept at a strict minimum 
and all honor is due the heroic workers for 
their splendid efforts. More than $14,000,- 
000 ‘has now been subscribed to the Red 
Cross to carry on relief operations. 

Chinese news is scanty and the situa- 
tion there is relatively quiet at present, 
but it is reported from Hankow that 
mutiny has broken out in the city. A 

‘In China clash, expected to occur at 

any time between anti-Red 
troops and those loyal to EuGeNE CHEN’s 
Government, has not yet occurred, but 
warships in the harbor report a grave 
situation so far as those in power are con- 
cerned. Cu1anc Kal-sHEk, head of the 
Nanking Nationalist Government, is said 
to be sending two armies north to menace 
Cuanc Tso-.in, now in supreme control 
of the North China forces. Apparently, 
Peking is gravely apprehensive of the 
Nationalists’ advance, though it seems 
improbable that Cu1anc Kal-sHEK pos- 
sesses the resources to push north as far 
as Peking and still hold the territory he 
has conquered. Hankow reports say that 
Fenc Yu-ns1ana, theChristian general, is 
on the offensive and has administered a 
smashing defeat to the Northerners. But 
this, like many other reports of defeats and 
victories, seems doubtful. 

The long-rumored resignation of Brig. 
Gen. Lincotn C. Anprews as Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury in charge of 


The Last 
Disaster 


Halting 
Disease 


prohibition enforcement, has at last come 
to pass. On May 20 he tendered his 
resignation to Secretary 


— MELLon to take effect Au- 
atone gust 1. The work of organiz- 


ing the prohibition bureau 
is practically completed, he argues, and 
there is no need of his staying on longer. 

Seymour W. Lowman, former lieu- 
tenant governor of New York, will take 
the post left vacant by General An- 
DREWs’ resignation, and Dr. James M. 

Doran of North Dakota, 
go cng chief chemist of the Prohi- 
akeUP bition Unit, will receive the 
appointment of Prohibition Commissioner 
to which Maj. Roy A. Haynes was ap- 
pointed temporarily a few weeks ago. The 
latter appointment means that Major 
Haynes will leave the Unit, and there is 
litte disguising the fact that Treasury 
officials hope that peace will come with 
his departure. Always at odds with Gen- 
eral ANpREws, Haynes’ presence in the 
Unit has been a disturbing factor since he 
was first relieved of his post as Commis- 
sioner at the time General ANDREWS was 
appointed to full charge of enforcement 
operations.: Both of the new men are 
stanch drys and their appointments are 
said to satisfy dry organization officials, 
particularly the Anti-Saloon League. 
Wayne B. WuEc er, head of the latter 
organization, has given his approval, de- 
spite the fact that Major Haynes’ going 
disappoints him. Dr. Doran will take over 
his new duties immediately. 

In these political dog days, Presidential 
possibilities for 1928 are not forgotten. 
Recently Washington became consider- 
ably interested in a rumor that prominent 

Republicans had started a 

— boom for CHartes Evans 

Hucues, Secretary of State 
in President Harpino’s Cabinet and for a 
time in the Cabinet of Mr. CooxipcE. But 
Mr. Hucues himself halted this boom the 
day after it was put forth. He is too old 
to run for the. Presidency, he says, besides 
which he is strong for President CootipcE, 
“first, last, and all the time,” and would 
not consider accepting she nomination, 
even though it were offered him. 

On June 1, 694 broadcasting stations 
are to receive new sixty-day licenses from 
the recently created Radio Commission 
which will reallocate their wave-length 

frequency and broadcasting 

nieeinaal power. The object of the 
sixty-day licenses is to furnish a period for 
the Commission to study operation under 
the new allocation, the only possible 
method, it believes, of reaching any sort of 
system in broadcasting. The Commission 
has no illusions about the new set-up. It 
will not give ideal broadcasting condi- 
tions, but the Commissioners hope that it 
will be the basis for study which they 
badly need in order to devise some means 
for eliminating the existing interference 
experienced by the average radio owner. 
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There, There, Little High- 
brow, Don’t Cry! 


(Continued from page 588) 


exceptions in succession, I’m inclined to 
have as much faith in the exceptions as in 
the rule. I wonder if the truth is not that 
while an intellectual is out of place in a 
factory town, just as a factory superin- 
tendent might be out of place in Nan- 
tucket or Westport, there are places for 
both kinds in America, taking the country 
as a whole?” 

“Possibly,” said I. “But then how do 
you explain Staniford’s state of mind? 
After all, he’s not an isolated phenomenon. 
He has hundreds of counterparts, berat- 
ing the United States as a place where 
no highbrow can feel at home. Pick up 
the magazines and hear them wail!” 

“Yes, I hear them only too well,” re- 
plied Ruggles. “Well, as I suggested, they 
may be good sublimaters. Or some of them 
may be natural rebels, who through some 
psychological twist like to go in for lost 
causes. Ten years ago they would have 
been socialists. Now socialism is no 
longer the correct thing as a lost cause, 
and dying for lost causes has gone out 
anyhow; the correct thing is to be too dis- 
illusioned to do more than throw an oc- 
casional rhetorical brickbat at the object 
of one’s scorn. So what is your rebel to do? 
He rebels against Mammon the Low- 
brow as once he rebelled against Mammon 
the Oppressor of the Poor. He hears Mam- 
mon boosting the home town and talking 
about Americanism. So he pulls a long 
face; wallowing in disillusion, he knocks 
the home town and departs in disgust for 
the Riviera, where arts are arts. 

“Yet perhaps,” concluded Ruggles 
thoughtfully, “that explanation is a little 
too simple. Perhaps for most of the Stani- 
fords the trouble is that they would like to 
eat their cake and have it too. They would 
like to eat the cake of individualism and 
have the cake of social favor. They want 
to be different from Babbitt, to ridicule 
him when they feel like it, and still 
to be welcomed at his parties. When 
they are rude to the president of the 
chamber of commerce that, in their eyes, 


is only what the tiresome lowbrow de- 


serves. When the president of the chamber 
of commerce is rude to them, that is an 
affront to intelligence. If they were really 
individualists they wouldn’t care what he 
thought of them, but they want the cake 
of praise too. And just possibly if they 
were a little more civilized they would 
respect the right of the president of the 
chamber of commerce to have ideas of his 
own and would not even be rude to him. 
“No, I haven’t much sympathy for 
Staniford. He wants the moon. Let him 
shake our dust from his feet if he pleases 
— but sometimes I wish for his own sake 
that he’d stay at home, go ahead with his 











intellectual life at the old stand, be reason- 
ably polite to his neighbors, and not be so 
darned sensitive about what they think of 
him. All he needs is a little spunk. Stani- 
ford says that this is no longer the land of 
the free. Well, it might be if he and the 
other highbrow Jeremiahs would only 
remember that it has also been called the 
home of the brave.” 





Back Stage in Washington 
(Continued from page 589) 


indeed. Mr. Coolidge is now a national 
state of mind. While it lasts there is as 
much chance of his being put out of the 
running by an anti-third-term paper, 
signed in 1912, as there is of his being 
succeeded by Weary Willie Upshaw. 

It seems that in my recent diligent 
canvass of the Vice Presidential situa- 
tion I entirely overlooked the most 
ardent aspirant of all. I refer to none other 
than young Teddy Roosevelt. My agents 
report that he has been broadcasting, as 
if from some station with a national 
hook-up, that both Lowden and Hoover 
have asked him to be second on their 
tickets. Young Teddy, my agents declare, 
pretends to be having a hard time making 
a selection, so popular does he fancy him- 
self to be with men who are of Presiden- 
tial timber. 

In so loudly proclaiming this rather 
close relationship to Mr. Hoover young 
Theodore is woefully embarrassing that 
gentleman, who assuredly has no Presi- 
dential ambitions so long as Mr. Coolidge 
is dwelling in green pastures. Of all peo- 
ple, to have young Roosevelt traipsing 
about the country whispering that Hoover 
has asked him to join his ticket proves 
enough to distract a man of less even 
temper than the Secretary of Commerce. 

Teddy is a bumptious youth and there 
is no suppressing him. I remember quite 
well how, during the 1926 campaign, he 
offered himself to the Chicago speakers’ 
bureau of the national Congressional 
committee. He started off through the 
Middle West in his usual mad fashion 
denouncing the World Court. The ham- 
mering at such a weak link in the Ad- 
ministration’s foreign policy pleased 
neither the bureau in Chicago nor the 
taciturn Mr. Coolidge in Washington. 
Young Theodore was cautioned to shy 
away from that particular subject and 
confine his remarks to the tariff or econ- 
omy, even if the plight of the Indiana and 
Illinois farmers did not lend itself to a 
gorgeous estimate of the extent of Cool- 
idge economy. Teddy promised; but how 
vain were his words! While he may not 
have again included the World Court in 
his speeches, it became his invariable 
custom, when stepping off his Pullman, 
to grant the local small-town newspaper- 
men an interview which, in strength, 
vigor, and misrepresentation, made his 








addresses pale in comparison. Of course, 
young Teddy does a vast amount of 
buzzing, and has an insignificant sting. 

Among the Massachusetts crowd in 
Washington it has become an accepted 
fact that William M. Butler will again 
offer himself as the lamb of sacrifice on 
the altar of David Ignatius Walsh in 
1928. Naturally, much depends on the 
ultimate decision of Mr. Coolidge; for if 
he should not run again, Mr. Butler 
might also conserve his footwear. 

However, if Mr. Butler does run again 
in Massaehusetts, I shall set my eye on 
the editorial columns of the local Repub- 
lican newspapers to see how expertly they 
extricate themselves from the unfortunate 
position they put themselves in when, the 
day after election, they reached the unan- 
imous verdict that Mr. Butler was the 
weakest candidate that could have been 
put up against the Hon. David I. Walsh. 
If the Republican press can support Mr. 
Butler in the next Massachusetts cam- 
paign it will perform a feat of acrobatics 
that should draw the admiration of the 
defunct Barnum in whatever extraterres- 
trial sphere he may dwell. 

Needless to say the whole Republican 
machine in Massachusetts is swallowed 
up by Coolidge, Butler, and Stearns, the 
latter’s son-in-law being retained in the 
post of State chairman of the organiza- 
tion at the cost of the appointment of a 
troublesome lady organizer to the post of 
immigration commissioner. No one dares 
tell these gentlemen of the absolute folly 
of attempting to force Mr. Butler down 
the throats of the voters a second time. 
It proves safe to say that should his pres- 
ent longings be realized and should he 
once more force his renomination on the 
organization, the voters of Massachu- 
setts would regurgitate in more striking 
fashion than in 1926 when they danced 
with David I. Walsh to the tune of a 
57,000 majority. 

If Mr. Butler is again nominated, 
Massachusetts will go by default. Every 
practical politician in the State knows it, 
every newspaper editor knows it. And not 
one of them dares to tell Mr. Butler. 
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FRENCH SUMMER CAMP 
FOR GIRLS 


July-August, Macdonough Point, Lake 
Champlain. A real summer camp with land 
and water sports, saddle horses, camping 
trips in the Green Mountains, arts and 
crafts, plus FRENCH, conversation and 
vocabulary taught by use in camp activities 
by native French associates and French- 
speaking councilors. Write for intormation. 


EDWARD D. COLLINS 
Director ECOLE CHAMPLAIN 
Middlebury Vermont 
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CAMP GEYAHI 
OTSEGO LAKE, MICHIGAN 


For girls who love nature. Splendid er. Boats, 
trips, riding (no ss fee), tennis, t ball, one 


Showers. Screen s, hardw gon Music, 
dancing, 19 4 An“A"” i from State Department 
of Health. Nurse, Doctor (retired). Excellent table. 


Delightful activities in all Pind par weather. 
RL HENDERSHOTT 
1580 Vinewood Ave., Detroit, Michigan 








More Precious than Gold—Health 


Send for beautiful illustrated booklet Genthios 
Camp Iroquois, Glen Eyrie, on Lake George, N. Y., 
and Camp-of-the-Woods in the heart of the Adi- 
rondack Park. Elevation 1724 feet above Sea Level. 
Tribes for Adults, Families, Young Women, and 
Young Men. Parents, camp with your children. 
Cabins, Rooms, Tents. er Company — Christian 
Supervision. 27th Season, A SS? 
ORGE F ATBBITTS 
Cliffside Park 














RIMROCKs FARM 


Petersham, Massachusetts 
For children for whom the strenuous 
activities of regular camp life are 
unsuitable. 
Katharine E. Salkeld 


R. F. D. No. 1, Athol, i Massachusetts 


**LE CHALET’’ 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 
Do you wish to perfect your French during 6 weeks 
while you are enjoying the privileges of educated 
French family, beautiful scenery, invigorating air? 


Address: 
PROFESSOR RUERAT 
201 North Oxford St. Hartford, Connecticut 
Highland Lake, 


CAM P S Q UA PAN Bridgton, Maine 


For boys 7-17, offers invigorating vacation in Maine 
woods. Best sanitary arrangements, limited in numbers. 
For catalogue apply to 

enry S. Miller, A.B. 
Swarthmore Preparatory School 
Swarthmore Box 81 Pennsylvania 


Camp Ottertrail ,,50%,°2"°., 


Otter =, Lake-Algonquin Park-Ontario. Wild 
camping, “le ising trips, Fishing, and ‘Scouting. Booklet 


on reques' 
C. R. LABARRE 
17472 Northwood Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 


OME 
CAMP 


Director: 
Mes. I. T. Bagley 














for boys 7-16. On campus of Tome 
School in famous Susquehannock 
Indian country. 190 acres. Tents. 
Lodge. Catalog. 


Advise 
amet 5 Brush, Ph.D. 


The Editor Steps Down 


ORWAY’S abandonment of pro- 
N hibition was the occasion for 

something of a misstatement in 
THE INDEPENDENT for May 14. We are 
happy to publish the following letter from 
the counsel of the Anti-Saloon League of 
New York as a correction of the impres- 
sion left by our editorial and an ex- 
planation of Norway’s evolution from 
bone-dryness to its present state. 


Dear Sir: 

In your editorial entitled ‘Poison for 
Norway and Ontario” in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of May 14, I think you have fallen 
into an error common to those who do not 
have occasion to follow closely the history 
of prohibitory legislation. 

{You have said, as the newspapers ordi- 
narily do, that “Norway resumed its wet 
. . . state on May 1.” Perhaps, in a way, 
the error here is technical; but in another 
place in your editorial I find the state- 
ment, “when the Norwegians find their 
wine and beer tastes again.” As a matter of 
fact, Norway on May 1 did not abandon 
prohibition; it abandoned beer and wine; 
and the Norwegians have had plenty of 
opportunity for constant cultivation of 
their beer and wine taste. In fact, since 
March 1923, beverages up to twenty-one 
per cent of alcohol have been permitted 
in Norway. I believe that you will agree 
with me that should the Constitution of 
the United States be amended so that 
beverages up to twenty-one per cent of 
alcohol could be legally sold, such an 
amendment would be interpreted as at 
least an advance in the “wet” direction if 
not a complete surrender of the “dry” 
position. 
(During or prior to the war, Norway had 
a law calling for complete prohibition. In 
1919 this law was repealed and there was 
substituted for it a law permitting bever- 
ages containing up to fourteen per cent of 
alcohol —in other words, light wines. 
This percentage was not high enough to 
suit Spain and Portugal because wines of a 
higher alcoholic content are a principal 
export with these countries. One of the 
principal exports of Norway is fish. Spain 
and Portugal, threatened to boycott Nor- 
wegian fish unless they should be per- 
mitted to export their wines to Norway. 
The result was the amendment of March, 
1923, permitting beverages containing up 
to twenty-one per cent of alcohol. 
{The present action in Norway can 
scarcely be said to be going “wet.” It 
marks either the natural evolution of the 
beer and wine policy or else its failure and 
abandonment. 

Orvite S, Potanp. 





Maryland, Port D 


DELIGHTFUL SMALL INN 


Board and rooms at Inn. Cottage for rent, connected 

with Inn. Also two studio apartments. Meals at 
main house. References exchanged. Address: 
P.O. Box 110, Washington, Connecticut 

THE ATLANT KENNEBUNK BEACH, MAINE 
PREMIERE RESORT 

4 minutes to Golf, Tennis, Sea, Churches. Easy motor 


run to Boston, 90 miles; White Mts., 90 miles; Poland 
Springs, 60 miles. 
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BEAUTIFUL LAKE NUBANUSIT 
56 ACRES 


Amid Highlands of New Hampshire; $4000 worth 
timber. 750 feet white sand shore front on five-mile 
lake, altitude 1400 feet; superb trout and salmon fish- 
ing, swimming and boating; surrounding property 
owned by people of wealth and refinement. One of 
finest opportunities for summer home amid exclusive 
environments, abounding in health, to be found in all 
New England; easily accessible by auto. 


Knowlton Agency Manchester, N. H. 


OLLEGE CRUISE 


Round the World 








FoR SECOND 
> YOUNG ANNUAL 
MEN See . CRUISE 
OVER DY SEPTEMBER 
IT YRS BP = <a To May 


TWENTY-EIGHT COUNTRIES VISITED 
Topics in Winter. Europe, China, Japan in Fall 
ring. 


and S| 
College, Graduate, Preparatory and Business. 
For Illustrated Booklet giving details of Cruise, Maps, 
Terms, Courses, address: 
John Carleton Jones, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
University Travel Association, Inc. 
285 Madison Avenue New York City 




















NINE WEEKS’ 
CANOEING TRIP 


Fiys hundred miles through the wilderness of 
Maine and gorgeous New Brunswick region on 
the Allagash and St. John rivers. Expert guides, 
careful supervision. ew, _never-to-be-forgotten 
experiences and a summer of body-building sport 

and oaventars for 12 boys. Age limit 15-20. 
For information Po illustrated booklet address: 

GERALD STINCHFIELD, Director 
Molne-New Brunswick Aqua Tour 
Skowhegan Box 81 Maine 


Beautiful Estate on Staten Island 


14 large rooms, 5 baths, high ceilings, 
finest trim. Wonderful view of 
‘yt York Harbor and ~~] 
country. nm 40 minutes of Wall Str New 
York. “rhe on ° proximity to ay a se ang ct makes the 
estate an ideal investment for anyone seekin: a, the advan- 
tages of country life and city conveniences. Land is 7% 
acres in extent, which offers development ge oy for 
competent builder. Price, —_ furnishings, $100,000. 

Substantial reduction for all cash 
JOHN J. DAULER 

48 West 48th Street 


HURRICANE LODGE AND COTTAGES 
IN THE ADIRONDACKS 


Comfortable, homelike. Altitude 1,800 feet. Extensive 
verandas overlooking Keene Valley. Trout fishing. Camp- 
ing. Swimming pool. Golf links; mile course, 9 well-kept 
greens. Tennis and croquet. Fresh vegetables. Fine dairy. 
Furnished cottages, all improvements. Separate suites and 
single rooms. Open from June 15 to Oct. 1. For further 
information address : 
MRS. K. BELKNAP, Manager 
Hurricane Lodge, Hurricane, Essex Co., New York 


Summer Homes—Winter Homes 


All the year homes. Estates, camps, bungalow sites, 
in the lovely Housatonic Valley and in the lower 
Berkshires, in town or country. Let us know your 
wants and we will try to fill them. 
THE RIPLEY BLOUNT CO. 
Falls Village, Litchfield Co., Connecticut 


BEAUTIFUL YORK HARBOR 


11 rooms, 3 baths and laundry; large 
COTTAGE Piazzas, spacious living-room. Special 
FOR RENT concessions to desirable tenants. 
MRS. ALFRED HAMLIN 
Tel. Yellowstone 9637 
39 Claremont Avenue New York City 


WOLFEBORO, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


SUMMER HOME— CHARMING VIEW 
On shore Lake Winnepesaukee. 9 rooms, 2 baths, 2 lava- 
tories, electric light, telephone. Garage, chauffeur’s quar- 
ters. Private landing. Will rent for season fully furnished. 
Photographs sent if desired. 
E. MILLER 
10 West 107th Street 





New York City 














New York City 





ver Pemaquid Harbor, Maine 


Cozy 6-room cottage. Charming location on 
eater front. Photographs on request. 
Edwin M. Hill, Pemaquid Harbor, Maine 


THE EXILE *¢** EZRA POUND 
Contains prose and poetry that interest its editor. 100 
pages, 3 times a year. Subscriptions, $1.50. Send check to 
J. M. PRICE 

Astoria, Long Island 





7 Chauncey Street 
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Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 


By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best sutted for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


“Lorp, Prant My Feet on HicHer Grounp.” 
1. Look up the stories of former floods on the 
Mississippi. How do they compare with the present 
disaster? 2. Tell the stories of (a) the race between 
the Robert E. Lee and the Natchez, and (b) the 
sinking of the Su/tana. If you cannot find the actual 
facts behind these tales, imagine the events that 
might have taken place and weave them into a bit of 
verse, a descriptive essay, or a stirring short story. 
3. What is meant, on page 581, by the reference to 
the opening of the “sixth seal”? To what was this 
seal attached? What happened when it was broken? 


Who broke it? If you do not know the story of the. 


seals, use your imagination and construct a plot 
around them. Then read the original account in the 
Book of Revelations and compare it with your own. 
Why does the writer select the sixth seal, rather 
than one of the others, for his purposes here? 4. 
What is the “crest”’ of a flood? Follow on a map the 
course of the crest in the present flood on the Miss- 
issippi. 5. What is a spillway? Describe one in 
detail. How is it made? 6. Explain how a flood on one 
of the tributaries of the Mississippi can be felt on 
the main stream. What causes a flood? Examine 
carefully a map of the territory drained by the Miss- 
issippi and its tributaries, and determine, if you can, 
just where the main levees are located. Why are 
these strategic points? How and why have they 
failed in the present emergency? 7. Locate on the 
map the present flood area. What explanations are 
given for the rising of the waters over this territory? 
8. Discuss the situation of New Orleans, and the 
steps taken to save the city. Were they justified? 
g- Discuss the work of the rescuers. What made the 
trip of Carr and Hawkins from Vicksburg to Green- 
ville especially heart-breaking? Does this particular 
experience remind you of any other race against 
death to carry vaccines and medicines where they 
were sorely needed? 10. Many of you have doubtless 
seen flood pictures in the movies, as well as pictures 
of many another actual disaster. Is the photographer 
justified in not assisting in the work of rescue while 
he grinds out his reels of film in comparative safety? 
There is a real ethical question involved here. Think 
well before you express an opinion. 

Facinc THE Facts on DisaRMAMENT. 1. What 
classes of naval vessels were covered by the Wash- 
ington Treaty? What classes do the nations hope to 
discuss at the Geneva conference this month? 2. 
Outline and discuss the changes that have taken 
place in the positions of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan since the Washington Conference. 
In what ways is America at a “distinct disadvan- 
tage” now, where she was not at the former con- 
ference? Could this condition have been predicted 
during the Harding régime? Was it? 3. What is the 
position of Great Britain on the armament question? 
Is she justified in her stand? In what ways are her 
aims contrary to those of the United States? Of 
Japan? What is the chief aim of Japan? Of the 
United States? 4. Why did France and Italy decline 
the invitation to sit in at the forthcoming conference? 
Do you think they were wise in refusing to do this? 
Why, or why not? 5. Compare the advantages and 
disadvantages of cruisers and battleships in times 
of peace and in times of war. Does the location of 
the country possessing the ships influence the type 
of warship to be built? If so, how? Be specific in 
explaining. 6. Discuss the Pacific defense situation. 
What defenses has the United States? How do they 
influence Japan and Great Britain? 
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Milestones in National Service 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THERE are twenty-five Bell 
companies but only one Bell 
System—and one Bell aim 
and ideal, stated by President 
Walter S. Gifford as: 

“A telephone service for this 
nation, so far as humanly possible 
free from imperfections, errors or 
delays, and enabling anyone any- 
where at any time to pick upa 
telephone and talk to anyone 
else anywhere else in this country, 
clearly, quickly and at a reason- 
able cost.” 

The year 1926 brought the 
service of the Bell Telephone 
System measurably nearer that 
goal. Seven hundred and eighty- 
one thousand telephones were 
added to the System—bringing 
the total number interconnected 
in and with the Bell to more than 
seventeen and a half million. 





The number of applica- 
tions waiting for service, 
including those in new and 
outlying sections, was reduced 
fifty per cent. 

A third transcontinental tele- 
609 line was completed to the 

acific coast. 

The largest number of miles of 
toll wire for one year was added to 
the System—more than 664,000 
miles. 

The average length of time for 
completing toll calls throughout 
the System was lowered by thirty- 
five seconds. 

A seven per cent improvement 
over the previous year was made 
in the quality of voice transmis- 
sion in toll calls. An adjustment 
was made in long distance rates 
amounting to areduction of about 
$3,000,000 annually. 








GOODSPEED’S BOOK CATALOGUES. 


No. 164 Genealogy and Local History. 183 pages. 
5033 titles. Price 10 cents. 


No. 165 Fine Arts. 63 pages. 1679 titles. Free. 


No. 166 First Editions and Rare Books, 67 pages. 
757 titles. Free. 


No. 167 Miscellaneous. 63 pages. 1730 titles. Free. 
No. 168 Rare Americana. 51 illustrations. 

309 pages. 2463 titles. Price 50 cents. 
No. 169 Autographs. 4472 titles. Free. 


The nominal charges made for Numbers 164 and 168 
may be deducted from any order sent from them. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 
7 & 9A Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 








BOSTON BOOK BARGAIN ' 


Small Remainder of Bowditch Suffolk Sur- 

names, 3rd Edition, large 8vo. Cloth. Like 

new, $1.00 each. Postpaid $1.15. 
REBUILT BOOKS SHOP 


64 Pemberton Squaré ’ Boston, Massachusetts 








BOOK BASKETS FOR STEAMER GIFTS 


Filled with books and magazines $10 and $15. Special 
assortments $25 up. 
We specialize in Personal Gtestiecs 
ELIZABETH H. PUSEY, INC. 


598 Madison Avenue at 57th Street New York 





Truth—and the Facts 


On every side, there are indications of growing 
dissatisfaction with the transparent exaggerations 
of a large section of the press. 


THE INDEPENDENT occupies a distinguished 
place in the field of periodicals today because it 1s 
frankly edited for thoughtful people, and it respects 


their intelligence. 


Banality is outlawed— diversity stimulates alert. 
minds which would not pardon distortion. THE 
INDEPENDENT reports and comments on events of © 
the hour, drawing on a sense of values matured 
during more than seventy-eight years of courageous 


journalism. 


The introductory subscription offer below is your opportunity 
to become acquainted with this weekly magazine, and the broad 
range of subjects it covers—as wide as the varied interests of its 
readers, over twenty per cent of whom are listed in ‘‘Who’s Who.” 


Weare confident that you will appreciate the essential strength 
of our policy as well as the liberal saving open to new readers. 


] THE INDEPENDENT 


Special Of; f Cre __—itco Arlington St., Boston, Massachusetts 


New READERS _ I should like to become nope with THE pureaaaiare-e 
e Please send me the next thirty-four issues (eight months’ . ° 
MAY RECEIVE subscription) at the Special Rate of $2.00. ng 





THE INDEPENDENT 


for 8 months (34 issues) 


for $ 00 


only 
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